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THE ARCHITECTS AND 


The painting of a house requires more consideration than is usually 


paid to it; firstly, on account of preservation, and secondly, on account } 
of beauty. } 
' 
! 


To an architect, there is hardly a sight 30 offensive as the red brick 
color of the city, more especially if they are lined off, showing the size 
of the bricks. 


plied to purposes of building. 


The hand of the mason could not well grasp a@ larger piece, and hence 


Bricks are the smallest form of the material usually ap- 
y fF 


Their size is regulated by convenience. 


their sizo could not well be increased; besidea, if made larger, they 


would not be so easily and so well made. Their general size is there- | 
fore permanently fixed. But as the diminutive size of the material used, | 
detracts from the dignity of a building, it is all important to conceal, as | 
far as practicable, this defect. Let every one look at the new Trinity 
Church, and ask himself what would be the appearance of it if made of 
red brick and lined off. And yet, the size of the blocks of that building 


are much less than they sould be for the best effect. 


If these red bricks | 


would not look well in a church, they would 
not look well in any structure. Necessity 
however, knows no law, and as other mate 
rial cannot be had without great expense 
bricks must continue to be used for all the 
erdinary dwelling houses of cities and for the 
middling class of country residences. 

Hard burnt bricks, if protected by paint 
and laid in cement, will last thousands ot 
years. They therefore constitute a good ma- 
terial for building; and if the clay of this 
country did not contain so much iron as to 
turn them red in burning, they would make 
a very beautiful building in their own natu 
ral color, (a greyish yellow) if seen at some 
distance. The bricks imported to this city 
from Holland, by our Dutch ancestors, are of this color. 
cessary for their preservation that they should be painted. 


But it is ne- | 
It is also 
necessary to prevent their imbibing water during rain storms, which, if 
long continued, would beat entirely through a foot thick wall. And we | 
may add, it is still more necessary for their beauty, that they should be | 


painted some agreeable color. In this city, as in almost all cities, build- 
ings are colored red, where the material is of brickh— why, it would puz- | 
tle a philosopher to tell. It is certainly the most disagreeable color which 

cyuld glare upon the eye in a summer's day; and when lined off, is cer- | 
It cannot be alleged that the red color is 


Then why is it so much used? We | 


tainly the most expensive. 
any more durable than any other. 
will answer, without complimert—’tis from an uncu//irated taste. All 
savages are fond of the color, because it ia strong and can be compre- | 
hended by the dullest faculties. It is, as a blind man once expressed it, | 
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, 


like the sound of a trumpet. Hence, persons of little refinement think 
the red brick color the most beantiful 

If it is acked, wha/ color is best for a dwelling house, it might be re- 
But there are certain tints which are 
always agreea)le to the eye, and are therefore to be preferred, Among 


e color, free-stone color and fawn color.— 


plied, anything but rec! or black, 


the heset are the grey, granit 
White is ofa herd, eld wad anpicturesque aspect, and should never be 

. } 1 Jed 
It can ce avewied 


aed wher Where buildings are constructed of mar 


ble, the color is not objectionable. The value of the material, the varie- 
gation of its veins, the size of the blocks and the associations connected 
with it, from its use in the wonderful structures of antiquity, make it per- 
fectly appropriate. iut if a brick house be painted that color, it will 
soon become dingy und dull, therefore some tint above named is prefera- 
ble, as being more a:reealile to the eye and as retaining longer its beauty. 

Stucco, notwithstand'nzg the bad success which has attended its intro- 
duction into this country, ‘s certainly a good material to coat the outside 
A difficulty 


has heretofore existed in making it adhere 


f any considerable building. 


but the fault has generally been with the ma- 
iH terial used, as well as some lack of science 
In the first place, the 
} bricks should be so laid up as to leave the 


in itg management. 


spaces between them, open on the outside, 
} for balf an inchin, that the stucco may have 
a good hold. In the next place, the walls 
should be washed down clean before apply- 
ing the stucco; and the bricks should be so 
wet that they will not absorb the moisture 
Then the material of the 


cement must be good. . The sand must be 


“rom the stucco. 


clean and without any sa/¢ in it, as is often 
the case when taken from the river shore 
within tice water. The hydraulic cement must then have an amphtbs- 
ous character. It must be of a kind that will withstand both wet and 
dry. Such a kind ean be had. There is plenty of it in the market. 
Let @ building be st:ecoed with good material, properly put on and then 
painted, and ic will last as leng as the bricks themselves, except for be- 
ing broken off by accidental abrasion. 

It is the most beautiful economy in the world to build a house well.— 
If when one’s dwelling is finished it shall be perfectly satisfactory, there 
is one ingredient of contentment gained for life; if unsatisfactory, there 
is a store of diseontent which long habitude will scarcelyallay. To make 
a good house, several things are requisite. A good plan should be ob- 
tained from an archifect, (not a mason nor @ carpenter) and the whole 
arrangement and estimites definitely settled before commencing the 


structure, so that no alterations will need to be made. One should ay- 
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ways remember, too, that the buiiding will certainly exceed the esti- 





mates. 
There will be contingent expenses which it is impossible for any 


man to foresee. The plan being adopted, and well considered by all 

who are to occupy the building, lay the foundation sufficiently firm and 

deep, and lay it with good mortar, cement, if possible, and don’t trust 

the mason’s word that he will put in the best mortar in the world. In 

putting up the brickwork, it is a good plan to make hollow walls. This 
is not often practised, but it is of great advantage. It may be made 
thus. An eight-inch wall is laid up for the outside, with a four-inch 
wall inside, the two separated by a space of four inches, and tied with 
bricks crossing at every two feet, superficial. This is a good arrange- 
ment also for warming apartments, as the het air may be carried within 
the walls all round the room. Let the bricks be saturated before they 
are laid, and the mortar made of the appropriate thickness and of true 
proportions. It is easy to tell the proportions of mortar. Slake the 
lime t» the putty. Fill a measure with dry sand, and then ascertain 
how much water it will take to wet it, and that will give the proportion 
which the lime-putty should bear to the sand, as it will take just as much 
of the lime-putty to fill the interstices of the sand as it would of water. 
The walls being built, and the rvof on, the interior is to be attended to. 
The flooring joists should be well bridged, and then the spaces arranged 
properly, and filled up so that there might be no foraging-ground for rats 
—nor, we may add, any burying ground for their dead carcases. When 
Glled let the whole floor be made fire-proof, after the floor detailed in the 
article in last number. The house will then be fire-proof and there will 
be no insurance to pay. Lastly, paint the house well and it will endure 
and never disgrace the owner. 

The Tuscan style, of which we introduce a cut in this number, is very 
beautiful for certain localities. A sunny glade seems its best home. It 
admits of embellishment, but is the best to be used where it is intended 
that there shall be no expense incurredin ornament. It should be painted 
some warm mellow tint, and may with propriety appear to be of wood. 
There are but few cottages or villas in this style in this part of the coun- 
try, the Grecian and pointed styles having been most used. 

The one we insert was designed by Mr. Davis, who has paid much at- 
tention to this style and its fitness for domestic structures. 


a ———_—_— 
For the Brothe: Jonathan. 


THE HIGHLANDER’S BURIAL PLACE, 


BY C. DONALD MACLEOD, 





“ They attempted recently to use the burial place of the Mac——-s for a pub- | 


lic burial ground. The clan rose and repulsed the authorities with arms.” 
Graham's Tour in 1841, 

Up, brothers! with the claymore, as ye were wont before: 

And let the wild “Gleidh Teann” ring out along the heath once more! 

And as ye belt the bright green plaid, say to yourselves the while, 

*Tis for our fathers’ memories, our God, and burial isle ! 

The iron-hearted Saxon is grasping once again, 

At the lone and rocky isle, where our race so long have lain, 

Alas! we need no strangers ’mid our devoted race; 

Ourselves are fading fast enough to fill our burial place. 

But ’tis no time for weeping, for we must guard our dead ; 

Then call ye on Black Ruairidh and Alaster the Red, 

And swear ye by your God, and by your country’s earlier powers, 

That the ashes of the stranger, shall never mix with ours! 


No! though the mem’ries of our pride are fading one by one ;— 
Not till our adamantine hills shall melt beneath the sun; 

Not till the swan may calmly float o'er Correi-vrekin’s wave, 
Shall the Gael forget the love he bears unto his father’s grave. 
Then let the Saxon rest his soul and fondness in the mart; 

No piles of gold have we to boast, but oh! not poor in heart ! 
And let the bloodless Southron cur! his vain lip as he may, 

And cast his mother’s ashes forth to mix with stranger clay. 

But by those noble hearts that sleep ’neath many battle plains; 

And by the old Norse Kingly blood that thrills alung our veins; 

And by the God who made our arms, while He upholds our powers, 
The ashes of the stranger shal! never mix with ours ! 


Jnly 4th, 1843. 
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LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 


MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 
BY CHARLES DICKENS, Esa. (BOZ.) 


Continued from page 221. 


_—_ 


CHAPTER XVI. 


MARTIN DISEMBARKS FROM THAT NOBLE AND FAST-SAILING LINE-OF- 
PACKET SHIP, THE SCREW, AT THE PORT OF NEW YORK, IN THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. HE MAKES SOME ACQUAINTANCES, 
AND DINES AT A BOARDING-HOUSE. THE PARTICULARS OF THOSE 
TRANSACTIONS. 


Some trifling excitement prevailed upon the very briuk and margin of 
the Jand of liberty; for an alderman had been elected the day before ; 
and Party Feeling naturally running rather high on sueh an exciting 
occasion, the friends of the disappointed candidate bad found it necessary 
to assert the great principles of Purity of Election and Freedom of Opi- 
nion by breaking a few legs and arms, and furthermore pursuing one 
obnoxious gentleman threugh the streets with the design of slitting his 
nose. These good humored little outbursts of the popular fancy were 
not in themselves sufficiently remarkable to create any great stir, after 
the lapse of a whole nigbt; but they found fresh life and notoriety in the 
breath of the news boys, who not only proclaimed them with shrill yells 
in all the highways and byways of the town, upon the wharves and 
among the shipping, but on the deck and down in the cabins of the 
steamboat; which, before she touched the shore, was boarded by a legion 
of these young citizens. 

“« Here’s this morning’s New York Sewer!” cried one. “ Here’s this 
morning’s New York Stabber! Here’s the New York Family Spy! 
Here’s the New York Private Listener! Here's the New York Peeper | 
Here’s the New York Plunderer! Here’s the New York Keyhole 
Reporter! Here’s the New York Rowdy Journal! Here’s all the New 
York papers! Here’s full particulars of the patriotic loco-foco move- 
ment yesterday, in which the whigs was so chawed up; and the last 
Alabama gouging case; and the interesting Arkansas dooel with Bowie- 
knives; and all the Political, Commercial, and Fashionable News. Here 
they are! Here theyare! Here's the papers, here’s the papers !’ 

“ Here’s the Sewer!”’ cried another. ‘‘ Here’s the New York Sewer ' 
Here’s some of the twelve thousand ef to-day’s Sewer, with the best 
accounts of the markets, and all the shipping news, and four whole 
columns of country correspondence, and a full account of the bal! at Mrs. 
White’s last night, where all the beauty and fashion of New York was 
assembled, with the Sewer’s own particulars of the private lives of all 
the ladies that was there! Here’s the Sewer! Here’s some of the 
twelve thousand of the New York Sewer! Here’s the Sewer’s exposure 
of the Wall Street Gang, and the Sewer’s exposure of the Washington 
Gang, and the Sewer’s exclusive account of a flagrant act of dishonesty 
committed by the Secretary of State wl en he was eight years old; now 
communicated, at a great expense, by hisown nurse. Hete’s the Sewer! 
Here’s the New York Sewer, in its twelve thousand, with a whole column 
of New Yorkers to be shown up, and al! their names printed! Here's the 
Sewer’s article upon the Judge that tried him, day afore yesterday, for 
libel, and the Sewer’s tribute to the independent Jury that didn’t convict 
him, and the Sewe1’s account of what they might have expected if they 
had! Here’s the Sewer, here’s the Sewer! Here's the wide-awake 
Sewer; always on the look-out; the leading journal of the United States, 
now in its twelfth thousand, and still a printing off:—Here’s the New 
York Sewer!” 

**It is in such enlightened means,” said a voice, almost in Martin's 
ear, ‘‘ that the bubbling passions of my country find a vent.” 

Martin turned involuntarily, and vaw, standing close at his side, « 
sallow gentleman, with sunken cheeks, black hair, smal! twinkling eyes 
and a singular expression hovering about that region of his face, which 
was not a frown, nor a Jeer, and yet might have been mistaken at the 
first glance for either. Indeed it would have been difficult on a much 


| closer acquaintance, to describe it in any more satisfactory terms than as 


a mixed expression of vulgar cunning audconceit. This gentleman wore 
a rather broad-brimmed hat for the greater wisdom of his appearance; 
and had his arms folded for the greater impressiveness of his attitude 
He was somewhat shabbily dressed in a blue surtout reaching nearly to 
his ancles, short loose trousera of the same colour, and a faded buf 
waistcoat, through which a discolored shirt-frill struggled to force itself 
into notice, as asserting an equality of civil rights with the other portions 





of his dress, and maintaining a declaration of Independence on its own 
account. His feet, which were of unusually large proportions, were 


him as he half leaned against, half sat upon, the 
steamboat’s side; and his thick cane, shod with a mighty ferrule at one 


other, depended fro: 


leisure ly ec yssed before 


end, and armed with a great metal knob at the 





line-and-tassel on his wrist. Thus attired, and thus composed into 4 
; asper t of great profundity, the ge man twitched up the rigk t-har 
corner of his mouth and his right eve, simultaneously, and said, o 


head, and said : 


more: 
‘It is in such enlightened means, that the bubbling passions of a 
-ountry find a vent.” 

As he looked at Martin, and nobody else was by, Martin inclined his 
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“ You allude to ——”’ 

‘To the palladium of rational Liberty at home, sir, and the dread of 
Foreign oppression abroad,”’ returned the gentleman, as he pointed with 
his cane to an uncommonly dirty news-boy with one eye. “ ro the Envy 
of the world, sir, and the leaders of Human Civilization. Let me ask 
you, sir,” he added, bringing the ferrule of his stick heavily upon the 
deck, with the air of a man who must not be equivocated with, “ how do 
you like my Country ?” 

' “I am hardly prepared to answer that question yet,” said Martin, 
‘seeing that I Lave not been ashore.” 

‘Well, 1 should expect you were not prevared, sir,” said the gentle- 
man, “ to behold such signs of National Prespecty as those ?”’ 

He pointed to the vessels lying at the wharves; and then gave a vague 
fourish with his stick, as ifhe would include the air and water, generally, 

n this remark 

“Really,” said Martin, “I don’t know. Yes. I think I was.” 

The gentleman glanced at him with a knowing look and said ie liked 
his policy. It was natural, he said, and it pleased him as a philosopher 
to observe the prejudices of human nature. 

‘You have brought, I see, sir,” he said, turning round towards Mar- 
tin, and resting his chin on the top of his stick, ‘‘the usual amount of 
misery and poverty, and ignorance and crime, to be located in the bosom 
f the Great Republic. Well, sic! let ’em come on in ship-loads from 
the old country: when vessels are about to founder, the rats are said to 
leave ‘em. There is considerable of truth, I find, in that remark.” 

“ The old ship will keep afloat a year or two longer yet, perhaps,” 
said Martin with a smile, partly occasioned by what the gentleman said, 
and partly by his manner of saying it, which was odd enough, for he 
emphasized all the small words and syllables in his discourse, and left 
the others to take care of themselves: as if he thought the larger parts 

f speech could be trusted alone, but the lictle ones required to be con- 

stantly looked after. 


‘‘ Hope is said by the poet, sir,” observed the gentleman, “to be the 
nurse of Young Desire” 

Martin signified that he had heard of the cardinal virtue in question 
serving occasionally in that domestic capacity. 

‘She will not rear her infant in the present instance, sir, you'll 
find,”’ observed the gentleman. 

‘“‘ Time will show,’’ said Martin. 

The gentleman nodded his head, gravely; and said “ What is your 
name, sir?” 

Martin teld him. 

‘“* How old are you, sir?” 

Maitin told him. 

‘“* What’s your profession, sir ?”’ 

Martin told him that, also. 

‘“ What is your destination, sir ?’’ inquired the gentleman. 

“ Really,” said Martin, laughing, ‘ i can’t satisfy you in that particu- 
lar, for L don’t know it myself.” 

“Yes 7” said the gentleman. 

“ No,”’ said Martin. 


The gentleman adjusted his cane under his left arm, and took a more 
deliberate and comple survey of Martin than he had yet had leisure to 
make. When he had completed his inspection, he put out his right hand, 
shook Martin’s hand, and said: 

‘My name is Colonel Diver, sir. I am the Editor of the New York 
Rowdy Journal.” 

Martin received the communication with that degree of respect which 
an announcement so distinguished appeared to demand. 

“The New York Rowdy Journal, sir,’’ resumed the Colonel, “ is, as 
i expect you know, the organ of our aristocracy in this city.” 

‘Ob! there is an aristocracy here, then?” said Martin. “Of what is 

t composed ?” 
‘ Of intelligence, sir,’’ replied the Colonel ; “ of intelligence and vir- 
tue. And of their necessary consequence in this 1epublic—dollars, sir.”’ 

Martin was very glad to hear this, feeling well assured that if intelli- 
gence and virtue led, as a matter of course, to the acquisition of dollars, 
he would speedily become a great capitalist. He was about to express 
the gratification such news afforded him, when he was interrupted by 
the captain of the ship, who came up at the moment to shake hands with 
the Colonel; and who, seeing a well dressed stranger on the deck (for 
Martin had thrown aside his cloak,) shook hands with him also. This 
was an unspeakable relief to Martin, who, in spite of the acknowledged 
supremacy of Intelligence and Virtue in that happy country, would have 

een deeply mortified to appear before Colonel Diver in the poor charac- 
ter ol @ steerage passenger. 

‘Well, cap’en!"? said the Colonel. 

“Well, Colonel!” cried the captain. ‘ You're looking most uncom- 
mon bright, sir. I can hardly realize its being you, and that’s a fact.” 

* A good passage, cap’en?” inquired the Colonel, taking him aside. 

Well, now! It wasa pretty spanking run, sir,”’ said, or rather sung, 


1¢ captain, who was a genuine New Englander: “con-sidderin the 


weather.” 
Yes?"’ said the Colonel. 
‘Well! It was, sir,” said the captain. “I’ve just now sent a boy | 


to your office with the passenger-list, Colonel.” 


Colonel, in a tone almost amounting to severity. 


I guess there are a dozen if you want ’em, Colonel,”’ gaid the cap- 


‘You haven’t got another boy to spare, p’raps, cap’en?”’ said the 


“One moderate big ’un could convey a dozen of champagne, perhaps,”” 


observed the Colonel, musing, “to my office. You said a spanking rum, 
I think 1” 


‘* Well! so I did,” was the reply. 


“ It’s very nigh you know,” observed the Colonel. ‘I’m glad it was 
a spankin run, cap’en. Don’t mind about quarts if you’re short of ’em. 
The boy can as well bring four-and-twenty pints, and travel twice as once. 
A first rate spanker, cap’en, was it? Yes?” 

‘A mest e—tarnal spanker,”’ said the skipper. 

‘“‘T admire at your good fortune, cap’en. You might loan me a cork- 
screw at the same time, and half-a-dozen glasses if you liked. However 
bad the elements combine against my country’s noble packet-ship, the 
Screw, sir,’”’ said the Colonel, turning to Martin, and drawing a flourish 
on the sutface of the deck with his cane, “her passage either way, is al- 
most certain to eventuate a spanker !”’ 

The captain, who had the Sewer below at that moment lunching ex- 
pensively in one cabin, while the amiable Stabber was drinking himsel f 
into a state of blind madness in another, took a cordial leave of his friend 
and captain the Colonel, and hurried away to deapatch the champagne = 
well knowing, (as it afterwards appeared) that if he failed te conciliate 
the editor of the Rowdy Journal, that potentate would denounce him 
and his ship in large capitals before he was a day older; and would 
probably assault the memory of his mother also, who had not been dead 
more than twenty years. The Colonel being again left alone with Mar 
tin, checked him as he was moving away, and offered, in consideration of 
his being an Englishman, to show him the town and to introduce him, if 
such were his desire, to a genteel boarding-house. But before they en 
tered on these proceedings (he said,) he would beseech the honor of hit 
company at the office of the Rowdy Journal, to partake of a bottle of 
champagne of his own importation. 

Ali this was so extremely kind and hospitable, that Martin, though hk 
was quite early in the morning, readily acquiesced. So, instructing 
Mark, who was deeply engaged with his friend and her three children— 
when he had done assisting them, and had cleared the baggage, to wait 
for further orders at the Rowdy Journal Office,—he accompanied his 
new friend on shore. 

They made their way as they best could through the melancholy crowd, 
of emigrants upon the wharf—who, grouped about their beds and boxes 
with the bare ground below them and the bare sky above, might have 
fallen from another planet, for anything they knew of the country—and 
walked for some short distance along a busy street, bounded on one side 
by the quays, and shipping ; and on the other by a long row of staring 
red-brick storehouses and offices, ornamented with more black boards 
and white letters, and more white boards and black letters, than Martin 
had ever seen before, in fifty times the space. Presently they turned up 
a narrow street, and presently into other narrow streets, until at last the 
stopped before a house whereon was painted in great characters, “Row- 
dy Journal.” 

The colonel, who had walked the whole way with one hand in bis 
breast, his head occasionally wagging from side to side, and his hat 
thrown back upon his ears—like a man who was oppressed to inconyverm- 
ience by a sense of his own greatness—led the way up a dark and dirty 
flight of stairs into a room of similar character all littered and bestrewm 
with odds and ends of newspapers and other crumpled fragments, both 
in proof and manuscript. Behind a mangy old writing-table in this 
apartment, sat a figure with the stump of apen in its mouth and a great 
pair of scissors in its right hand, clipping and slicing at a file of Rowd 
Journals ; and it was such a laughable figure that Martin had some dif- 
ficulty in preserving bis gravity, though conscious at the close observation 
of Col. Diver. 

The individual who sat clipping and slicing as aforesaid at the Rowdy 
Journals, wasa small young gentleman of very juvenile appearance, and 
unwholesomely pale in the face; partly, perhaps, from intense thought, 


he was at that moment chewing vigorously. He wore his shirt-collag 
turned down over a black ribbon, and his lank hair—a fragile crop—was 
not only smoothed and parted back from his brow, that none of the Poe- 
try of his aspect might be lost, but had here and there been grubbed up 
by the roots ; which accounted for his loftiest developments being sume- 
| what pimply. He had that order of nose on which the envy of mankind 
has bestowed the appellation “‘snub,”’ and it was very much turned up at 
the end, as witha lofty scorn. Upon the upper lip of this young gentle- 
man, were tokens of a sandy down—so very, very smooth and scant, that 
though encouraged to the utmost, it looked more like a recent trace of 
gingerbread, than the fair promise of a moustache ; and this conjecture, 
his apparently tender age went far to strengthen. He was intent upon 
| his work ; and every time he snapped the great pair of scissors, he 
| made a corresponding motion with his jaws, which gave hima very 
terrible appearance. 

Martin was not long in determining within himself that this must be 
Colonel Diver’s son ; the hope of the family, and future mainspring of 
the Rowdy Journal. Indeed he had begun to say that he presumed this 
was the colonel’s little boy, and that it was very pleasant to see hin 
playing at Editor in all the guilelessness of childhood ; when the colonef 
proudly interposed, and said : — 

“My War Correspondent, sir—Mr. Jefferson Brick ! 

Martin could not help starting at this unexpected announcement 
and the consciousness of the irretrievable mistake he had nearly made 

Mr. Brick seemed pleased with the sensation he produced upon tha 


| but partly, there is no doubt, from the excessive use of tobacco, which 
| 
| 


stranger, and shook hands with him with an air of patrenage designed ta 
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334 BROTHER 
reassure him, and to let him know that there was no occasion to be fright- 
ened, for he (Brick) wouldn’t burt him. 

“You have heard of Jefferson Brick IL see, sir,” quoth the colonel, with 
asmile. ‘England bas heard of Jefferson Brick. 
Jefferson Brick. Let me see. When did you leave England sir 

“Five week’ ago,” said Martin. 

“Five weeks ago,” repeated the colone|, thoughtfully ; as he took his 
seat upon the table, and swung his legs. ‘Now let me ask you sir, 
which of Mr. Brick’s articles had become at that time the most obnox- 
jous to the British Parliament and the court of Saint James's ?” 

“Upon my word,” said Martin, “I—"’ 

“] have reason to know, sir,” interrupted the colonel, *‘that the aris- 
tocratic circles of your country quail before the name of Jefferson Brick. 
I should like to be informed sir, from your lips, which of his sentiments 
has struck the deadliest blow—" 


‘ta At the hundred heads of the Hydra of Corruption now grovelling | 


in the dust beneath the lance of Reason, and spouting up to the universal 


arch above us, its sanguinary gore,” said Mr. Brick, putting on a little | 


blue cloth cap with a glazed front, and quoting his last article. 

“The libation of freedom, Brick’’—hinted the colone!. 

Must sometimes be quaffed in blood, colonel,” cried Brick. And 
when he said ‘blood,’ be gave the great pair of scissors a sharp snap, as 
if they said blood too, and were quite of his opinion. 

This done they both looked at Martin, pausing for a reply. 

“Upon my life,” said Martin, who had by this time quite recovered his 


usual coolness, “I can’t give you any satisfactory information about it ; | 


for the ix truth that I—’’ 

“Stop ‘wi 
and giving his head one shake after every sentence. ‘That you never 
heard of Jefferson Brick, sir. That you never read Jefferson Brick, sir 
That you never saw the Rowdy Journal sir. That you never knew, sir, 
of its mighty influence upon the cabinets of Europe— Yes?” 

“ That's what I was about to observe, certainly,"’ said Martin. 

“ Keep cool, Jefferson,"’ said the colonel gravely. 

ou Europeans! Arter that, let’s have a glass of wine!’ So saying, 
« got down from the table, and produced from a basket outside the 
door, a Sottle of champagne, and three glasses. 

“Mr. Jefferson Brick, sir,” 
and bis own, and pushing the bottle to that gentleman, “* 
sentiment.” 

“* Well sir!’ cried the war correspondent, “since you have concluded 
te cail upon me, I will respond. I will give you, sir, The Rowdy 
Journal and its brethern; the well of Truth, whose watera are bleck 
from being composed of printers’ ink, but are quite clear enough for my 
country to behold the shadow of her Destiny reflected in.” 

“ Hear, hear !’’ cried the colonel, with great complacency. 
are flowery components, sir, in the language of my friend?” 

** Very much so indeed,” said Martin. 

“ There is today’s Rowdy, sir,” observed the colonel, handing him a 

aper. “ You'll find Jefferson Brick at his usual post in 
a} civilisation and mora! purity.”’ 
The colone! was by this time seated on the table again. 


“ There 


Mr. Brick 


also took up a position on that same piece of furniture; and they fell to | 
They often looked at Martin as he read the | 


drinking pretty hard. 
paper, and then at each other; and when he laid it down, which was 
not until they bad finished a second bottle, the colonel! asked him what 
he thought of it. 

«Why, it’s horribly personal,”’ said Martin. 

The colonel seemed much flattered by this remark ; and said he hoped 
it was. 

“We are independent here, sir,” said Mr. Jefferson Brick. 
do a8 we like.” 

“If [| may judge from this specimen,’ 
be a few thouvands here rather the reverse of independent, who do as 
they don’t hke.” 

“Well! They yield to the mighty mind of the Popular Instructor. 
sir,” said the colonel. ‘“ They rile up, sometimes; but in general we 
have a hold upon our citizens both in public and in private life, which 
is aa much one of the ennobling institutions of our happy country as —"’ 

“ As nigger slavery itself,” suggested Mr. Brick. 

« En—tirely so,” remarked the colonel. 

“Pray,” said Martin, after some hesitation, “may I venture to ask, 
with reference to a case I observe in this paper of yours, whether the 
Popular {nstractor often deals in—T am at a loss to express it without 
giving you offence—in forgery? In forged letters, for instance,” be pur- 
sued, for the colonel was perfectly calm and quite at his ease, “ solemnly 
purporting to have been written at recent periods by living men?” 

“ Well sir!” replied the colonel. “ It does, now and then.” 

“ And the popular instructed—what do they do?” asked Martin. 

“Buy ‘em :’’ said the colonel. 


“We 


Mr. Jefferson Brick expectorated and laughed; the former copiously, | 


the latter approvingly. 
“ Buy 'em by hundreds of thousands,” resumed the colonel 


Ww 
are a amart people bere, and can appreciate smurtness.” 

** Ta smartness American for forgery?” asked Martin. 

 Well!’”’ said the colonel, “1 expect it's American for a good many 
things that you call by other names 
Europe We can.” 

** And do, sometimes,” thought Martin 
rery little ceremony, too!” 


But you can’t help yourselves in 


“You hejp yourselves with 


Europe bas heard of | 


said the colonel, glancing sternly at his war correspondent, | 


* Don’t bust! oh 


enid the colonel, filling Martio'’s glass | 
will give us a | 


the van of | 


returned Martin, “ there must | 
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“ Acall events, whatever name we choose to employ,” said the colonel, 
etooping down te roll the third empty bottle into a corner after the other 
two, “ [ suppose the art of forgery was not invented here, sir?” 

“T suppose not,” replied Martin. 

“ Nor any other kind of smartness, [ reckon 1" 

“Invented! No, I presume not.” 

“ Well!” said the colonel; then we get it all from the old country, 
and the old country’s to bleme for it, not the new ‘un. There's an end 
of that. Now if Mr. Jefferson Brick and you wi!l be so good as clear, 
L'il come out last, and lock the dvor ”’ 

Rightiy interpreting this as the signal for their departure, Martin 
walked down stairs after the war correspondent, «ho preceded him with 
great majesty. The colonel following, they left the Rowdy Journal 
Office and walked forth into the streets: Martin feeling doubtful whether 
he ought to kick the colonel for having presumed to speak to him, or 
whether it came within the bounds of possibility that he ana bis establish- 
ment could be among the boasted usages of that regenerated land. 

It was clear that Colonel Diver, in the security of his strong position, 
and in his perfect understanding of the public sentiment, cared very 
| little whet Martin or anybody else thought about him. His high-spiced 
wares were made to sell, and they sold; and his thousands of readers 
could as rationally charge their delight in filth upon bim, as a glutton 
can shift upon his cook the responsibility of his beastly excess. Nothing 
would have delighted tLe colonel more than to be told that no such man 
as he could walk in high success the streets of any other country in the 
world: for that would only have been 4 logical assurance to him of the 
correct adaptation of his labors to the prevailing taste, and of his being 
strictly and peculiarly a national feature of America. 

They walked « mile or more along a han?’some street which the 
colonel aaid was called Breadway, and which Mr. Jefferson Brick said 
“whipped the universe.”” Turning, at length, into one of the numerous 
streets which branched from this main thoroughfare, they stopped before 
a rather mean looking house with jalousie blinds to every window; a 
flight of steps before the green street-door; a shining white ornament 
on the rails on either side like a petrified pine apple, polished; a little 
oblong plate of the same material over the knocker, whereon the name 
| of “ Pawkins’’ was engraved 
area 

The colonel 
| there; and an 

to see who it 





: and four accidental pigs luoking down the 


knocked at this house with the air of a man who lived 
Irish girl popped her head out of one of the top windows 
was. Pending her journey down stuirs, the pigs were 
joined by two or three friends from the next street, in compeny with 
whom they lay down sociably in the gutter. 

“Is the major in-doors?”’ inquired the colonel, as he entered. 

“Is it the master, sir?” returned the girl, with a hesitation which 
seemed to imply that they were rather flush of majors in that establish- 
ment. 

“ The master!’ said Colone! Diver, stopping short and locking round 
at his war correspondent. 

“Oh! The depressing institutions of that British empire, colonel 
said Jefferson Brick. ‘ Master!” 

‘* What's the matter with the word?”’ asked Martin. 

“T should hope it was never heard in our country, sir: that’s all,” 
| said Jefferson Brick: ‘‘ except when it is used by some degraded Help, 

as new to the blessings of our form of government, as this Help is. 
There are no masters here. 

“ All ‘owners,’ are they?” said Martin. 

Mr Jefferson Brick followed in the Rowdy Journal's footsteps without 
returning any answer. Martin took the same course, thinking as he 
went, that perhaps the free and independent citizens, who in their 
moral elevation, owned the colcnel for their master, might render better 
| homage to the goddess, Liberty, in nightly dreams upon the oven of a 
Russian Serf, 

The colonel led the way into a room at the back of the house upon 
the ground-floor, light, and of fair dimensions, but exquisitely uncom- 
fortable: having nothing in it but the four cold white walls and ceiling, 
a mean carpet, a dreary waste of dining-table reaching from end to a 
and a bewildering collection of cane bottomed chairs. In the further 
region of this banqueting-hall was a stove, garnished on either side 
with a great brass spittoon, and shaped in itself like three little iron 
barrels set up on end ina fender, and joined toge:her on the principle 
of the Siamese Twins. Before it, swinging hiwuself in a rocking-chair, 
lounged a large gentleman with his bat on, who amused himself by 
| Spitting alternately into the spittoon on the right hand the stove, and 
the spitroon on the left, and then working his way back again in the 
same order. A negro lad in a soiled white jacket was busily engaged in 
placing on the table two long rows of knives and forks, relieved at inter- 
vals by juge of water; and as he travelled down one side of this festive 
board, he straightened with his dirty hands the dirtier cloth, which was 
al! askew, and bad not been removed since breakfast. The atmosphere 
of this room was rendered intensely hot and stifling by the stove; but 
| being further flavoured by a sickly gush of soup from the kitchen, and by 

such remote suggestions of tobacco as lingered within the brazen recep- 

tacles already mentioned, it became to a stranger's serses, 


”” 





almost 
insupr ortabie, 


The gentleman in the rocking-chair having his back towards them, 
} and being much envaged in bia intellectual pa time, waa not aware of 
| their approach until the colonel walking up to the stove, contributed his 

mite towards the support of the left-hand spittoun, just as the major— 


for it was the major—bore down upon it. Major Pawkins then reserved 
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his fire, and looking upward, said, with a peculiar air of quiet weariness, 
like a man who had been up all night—an air which Martin had already 
observed both in the colonel and Mr. Jefferson Brick— 

« Well, culonel !” 

“ Here is @ gentleman from England, major,” the colonel replied, 
‘‘ who has concluded to locate himself here if the amount of compensa- 
tion suits him.” 

“Tam glad to see you, sir,” observed the major, shaking hands with 
Tem and not moving a muscle of his face. ‘‘ You are pretty bright, 

hope?’ 

«aver better,”’ said Martin. 

“You are never likely to be,” returned the major. ‘ You will see 
the sun shine here.” 

“TL think [remember to have seen it shine at home, sometimes,” said 
Martin, smiling. 

“I think not,” replied the major. He said so with a stoical indif- 
ference certainly, but still in a tone of firmness which ‘admitted of no 
further dispute on that point. When he had thus settled the question, 
he put his hat a little on one side fur the greater convenience of scratch- 
ing his head, and saluted Mr. Jefferson Brick with a lazy nod. 

Major Pawkins (a gentleman of Pennsylvanian origin) was distin- 
guished by a very large skull, and a great mass of yellow forehead ; 
in deference to which commodities, it was currently held in bar-rooms 
and other such places of resort, that the major was a man of huge 
sagacity. He was further to be known by a heavy eye and a dull slow 
manner; and for being a man of that kind who—mentally speaking— 
requires a deal of room to turn himself in. But in trading on his stock 
of wisdom, he invariably proceeded onthe principle of putting all the 
goods he had (and more) into his window; and that went a great way 
with his constituency of admirers. It went a great way, perhaps, with 
Mr, Jeffsrson Brick, who took occasion to whisper in Murtin’s ear: 

** Qoe of the most remarkable men in our country, sir!” 

It must not be supposed, however, that the perpetual exhibition in 
the market-place of all his stock in trade for sale or hire, was the 
major’s sole claim to a very large share of sympathy and support. He 
was a great politician; and the ene article of his creed, in reference to 
all public obligations involving the good faith and integrity of his 
country, was, ‘ran @ moist pen slick through everything, and start fresh.” 
This made him a patriot. In commercial affairs he was a bold specu- 
lator. In plainer words he had a most distinguished genius for swindling, 
and could start @ bank, or neguciate a loan, or form a land-jobbing com- 
pany (entailing rain, pestilence, and death, on hundreds of families), 
with any gifted creature inthe Union. This made him an admirable 
man of business. He could hang about a bar-room, disc ssing the 
affaira of the nation, for twelve hours together; and in that | me could 
hold forth with more intolerable dulness, chew more tobacco, smoke 
more tobacco, drink more rum. toddy, mint-julep, gin-sling, and cocktail, 
than any private gentleman of his acquaintance. This made him an 
orator and a man of the people. Ina word, the major was a rising 
character, and a popular character, and was in a fair way to be sent by 
the popular party to the State House of New York, if not in the end 
to Washirgten itself. But as a man’s private prosperity does not 
always keep pace with his patriotic devotion to public affairs; and as 
fraudulent transactions have their downs as well as ups; the major was 
occasionally under a cloud. Hence, just now, Mrs. Pawkins kept a 
boarding-house, and Major Pawkins rather “loafed” his time away 
than otherwise. 

** You have come to visit our country, sir, at a season of great com. 
mercial depression,” said the major. 

«« At an alarming crisis,” said the colonel. 

“ At a period of unprecedented stagnation,” said Mr, Jefferson 
Brick. P 

“| am sorry to hear that,” returned Martin. “It's not likely to last, 
I hope e 

Martin knew nothing about America, or he would have known per- 
fectly we!! that if its individual citizens, to a man, are to be believed, it 
always is depressed, and always is stagnated, and always ts at an alarm- 
ing crisis, and never was otherwise ; though as a body they are ready to 
make oath upon the Evangelists at any hour of the day or night, that it is 
the moat thriving and prosperous of al! countries on the habitable globe. 

** It’s not likely to last, [ hope?” said Martin. 

“ Well!’ returned the major, “I expect we shall get along somehow 
rand come right in the end.” 

“« We are an elastic country,” said the Rowdy Journal. 

“ We are a young lion,” said Mr. Jefferson Brick. 


“ We have revivifying and vigorous principles within ourselves,” ob- 
served the major. ‘ Shall we drink a bitter afore dianer, colonel ?” 

The colonel assenting to this proposal with great alacrity, Major Paw- 
kins proposed ana ijournment to a neighboring bar-room, which, as he 
observed, was “ only in the next block.’ He then referred Martin to 
Mrs. Pawkins for al! particulars connected with the rate of board and 
lodg ve, and informe {him that he w suid have the pleasure of seeing 
that lady at dioner, which would soon be rea ly, as the dinner hour was 
two o'cloc! 


s, and itonly wanted a quarter now, 


if the bitter were to be taken at all, there was notime to lose: 80 he 


walked off without more ad », and left them to follow if they thougbt 
proper. 

ye Woen the major rose from his rocking-chair before the stove and so 
disturbed the hot air and balmy whiff of soup which fanned their brows, 
the odour of stale tobacco became so decidedly prevalent as to leave nv 


This reminded bimthat | 


| 
| 
| 


doubt of its proceeding mainly from that gentleman’s attire, Indeedas 
Martin walked behind him to the bar-room, he could not help thinking 
that the great square major, in his listlessness and languor, looked very 
much like a stale weed himself, such as might be hoed out of the public 
garden with great advantage to the decent growth of that preserve, and 
tossed on some congenial dunghill. 

They encountered more weeds in the bar-room, some of whom (being 
thirsty souls as well as dirty) were pretty stale in one sense, and pretty 
fresh in another. Among them was a gentleman, who, as 
gathered from the conversation that took place over the bitter, started 
that afternoon for the Far West on a six month’s business tour; and 
who, as his outfit and equipment for this journey, had just such another 
shiny hat, and just such another little pale valise, as had composed the 
luggage of the gentleman who came from England in the Screw. 

They were walking back very leisurely ; Martin arm-in-arm with Mr. 
Jefferson Brick, and the major and the colonel side-by-side before them ; 
when, as they came within a house or two of the major’s residence, they 
heard a bell ringing violently. The instant this sound struck upon their 
ears, the colonel and the major darted off, dashed up the steps and in at 
the street door (which stood ajar) like lumatics; while Mr. Jefferson 
Brick, detaching his arm from Martin’s, made a precipitate dive in the 
same direction, and vanished also. 

“ Good Heaven !”” thought Martin, “the premises are on fire! It was 
an alarm-bell !” 

But there was no smoke to be seen, nor any flame, nor was there any 
emell of fire. As Martin faultered on the pavement, three more gentle- 
men, with horror and agitation depicted on their faces, came plunging 
wildly round the street corner; jostled each other on the — strugg 
for an instant; and rushed into the house in a confused p of arms 
and legs. Unable to bear it any longer, Martin followed. Even in his 
rapid progress, he was run down, thrust aside, and passed, by two more 
gentlemen, stark mad, asit appeared, with fierce excitement. 

“ Where is it?” cried Martin, breathlessly, to a negro whom he en- 
countered in the passage. 

“ [na eatin room sa. ‘Kernel sa, him kept a seat ’side himself sa.” 

» “A seat!’ cried Martin. 

“ For a dinnar sa.” 

Martin stared at him for a moment, and burst into a hearty laugh; te 
which the negro, out of his natural good bumour and desire to please, so 
heartily responded, that his teeth shone like a gleam of light. 

“ You're the pleasantest fellow I have seen yet,’ said Martin, clap- 
ping him on the back, “and give me a better appetite than bitters.” 

With this sentiment he walked into the dining-room and slipped into 
a chair next the colunel, which that gentleman (by this time nearl 
through his dinner) had turned down, in reserve for him, with its bac 
against the table. 

It was a numerous company—eighteen or twenty, perhaps. Of these 
some five or six were ladies, who sat wedged together in a little phalanx 
by themselves. All the knives and forks were working away at a rate 
that was quite alarming; very few words were spoken; and everybody 
seemed to eat his utmost in self defence, as if a famine were expected to 
set in before breakfast time to-morrow morning, and it had become high 
time to assert the first law of nature. The poultry, which ny pa 
be considered to have formed the staple of the entertainment—for 
was a turkey at the top, a pair of ducks at the bottom, and two fowls in 
the middle—disappeared as rapidly as if every bird had hed the use of 
its wings, and had flown in desperation down a human throat. The 
oysters, stewed and pickled, leaped from their capacious reservoirs, and 
slid by scores inte the mouths of the assembly. The sharpest pickles 
vanished ; whole cucumbers at once, like sugar-plums; and no man 
winked his eye. Great heaps of indigestible matter melted away as ice 
before the sun. It was a solemn and an awful thing to see. D 
individuals bolted their food in wedges; feeding not themselves, but 
broods of nightmares, who were continually standing at livery within 
them. Spare men, with lank and rigid cheeks, came out unsatisfied 
fram the destruction of heavy dishes, and glared with watchful eyes wu: 
on the pastry. What Mrs. Pawkins felt each day at dinner-time is hid- 
den from ali human knowledge. But she had enecomfort. It was very 
soon over. 

When the colonel had finished his dinner, which event took place while 
Martin, who had sent his plate for some turkey, was waiting to begin, he 
asked him what he thought of the boarders, who were from all parts of 
the Union, and whether he would like to know any particulars concerning 
them. 

“Pray,” said Martin, “ who is that sickly little girl opposite, with the 
tight round eyes? I don’t see anybody here, who looks like her mother, 
or who seems to have charge of her.” 

“Do vou mean the matron in blue, sir?” asked the colonel, with em- 
phasis. “ «That is Mrs. Jefferson Brick, sir.” 

“No, no,’? said Martin, “I mean the little girl, like a doll—direetly 
opposite 

* Well, sir!” cried the colonel. “ That is Mrs. Jefferson Brick.” 

Martin glanced at the colonel’s face, but he was quite serious. 

« Bless my soul! I suppose there will be a young Brick then, one of 
these days?” said Martin. 

“ There are two young Bricks already, #ir,” returned the colonel, , 

The matron lo ked so uncommonly bke a child herself, that Martin 
could not help saying as much. “ Yes, sir,” returned the colonel, “ but 

some institutions develop human natur: others retard it.” ; 

“ Jefferson Brick,” he observed after a short silence, in commendation 
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of his correspondent, “is one of the most remarkable men in our country, 
sir!” 


This had passed almost in a whisper, for the distinguished gentleman — 


alluded to, sat on Martin’s other hand. 
“Pray Mr. Brick,” said Martin turning to him, and asking a question 
more for conversation’s sake than from any feeling of interest in its sub- 


ject, “who is that” he was going to say “ young”’ but thought it prudent | 


to eschew the word—“‘that very short gentleman yonder, with the red 
nose 7” 

“ That is Pro—fessor Mullit, sir,”’ replied Jefferson. 

“May I ask what he is Professor of?” asked Martin. 

“ Of education, sir,” said Jefferson Brick. 

“ A sort of schoolmaster, possibly 7’’ Martin ventured to observe. 


‘He is a man of fine moral elements, sir, and notcommonly endowed,” | 


said the war cerrespondent. ‘‘ He felt it necessary, at the last election 


for President, to repudiate and denounce his father, who voted on the 


wrong interest. He has since written some powerful pamphlets, under 
the signature of ‘Suturb’ or Brutus reversed. He is one of the most re- 
markable men in our country, sir,” 
“There seem to be plenty of em,” thought Martin, “at any rate.” 
Pursuing his inquiries, Martin found that there were no fewer than 
four majors present, two colonels, one general and a captain, so that he 
could not thinking how strongly officered the American militia must 
be; and ‘onl 
or if they did not, where on earth the privates came from. 


noon honors were either doctors, professors, or reverends. Three very 
hard and disagreeable gentlemen were on missions from neighbouring 
States; one on monetary affairs, one on political, one on sectarian. Among 


the ladies, there were Mrs. Pawkins, who was very straight, bony, and | 


silent; and a wiry-faced old damsel, who held strong sentiments touching 


the rights of women, and had diffused the same in lectures; but the rest | 


were strangely devoid of individual traits of character, insomuch that any 
one of them might have changed minds with the other, and nobody would 
have found it out. These, by the way, were the only members of the 
party who did not appear to be among the most remarkable people in the 
country. 

Several of the gentlemen got up, one by one, and walked off as they 
swallowed their last morsel; pausing generally by the stove for a minute 
er #0 to refresh themselves at the brass spittoone A few sedentary cha- 
racters, however, remained at table full a quarter of an hour, and did not 
rise until the ladies rose, when all stood up. 

“Where are they going?” asked Martin, in the ear of Mr. Jefferson 
Brick. 

“To their bed-rooms, sir.” 

“Is there no dessert, or other interval of conversation?’ asked Martin, 
who was disposed to enjoy himself after his long voyage. 

“We are a busy people here, sir, and have no time for that,”’ was the 
reply. 

So the ladies passed out in single file; Mr. Jefferson Brick and 
such other cS pe thal as were left, acknowledging the departure 
of their other halves by a nod; and there was an end of them. Martin 
thought this an uncomfortable custom, but he kept his opinion to himself 
for the present, being anxious to hear, and inform himselfby, the conver- 
sation of the busy gentlemen, who now lounged about the stove as if a 
great weight had been taken off their minds by the withdrawal of the 
other sex; and who made a plentiful use of the spittoons and their 
toothpicks. 


It was rather barren of interest, to say the truth; and the greater part | 
All their cares, hopes, | 


of it may be summed up in one word—dollars. 
joys, affections, virtues, and associations, seemed to be melted down into 
dollars, 
dron of their talk, they made the gruel thick and “slab with dollars. 
Men were weighed by their dollars, measures gauged by their dollars; 
life was auctioneered, appraised, put up, and knocked down for its 
dollars. The next respectable thing to dollars was any venture having 
their attainment for its end. The more of that worthless ballast, honor 
and fair-dealing, which any man cast overboard from the ship of his Good 
Name and Good Intent, the more ample stowage-room he had for dollars. 
Make commerce one huge lie and mighty theft. Deface the banner of 
the nation for an idle rag; pollute it star by star; and cut out stripe by 
stripe as from the arm of a degraded soldier. Do anything fur dollars! 
What is a flag to them! 

One who rides at all hazards of limb and life in the chase of a fox, 
will prefer to ride recklessly at most times. So it was with these gen- 
tlemen. He was the greatest patriot, in their eyes, who bawled the 
loudest, and who cared the least for decency. He was their champion, 
who in the brutal fury of his own pursuit, could cast no stigma upon 
them, for the hot knavery of theirs. Thus, Martin learned in the'five min- 


utes’ straggling talk about the stove, that to carry pistols into legislative 


assemblies, and swords in sticks, and other such peaceful toys; to seize | 
opponents by the throat, as dogs or rats might do; to bluster, bully, and | 


overbear by personal assailment; were glowing deeds. Not thrusts and 
stabs at Freedom, striking far deeper into her Hous» of Life than any 

’ : . 1 z 
sultan’s scimetar could reach ; but rare incense on her altars, having a 


grateful scent in patriotic nostrils, and curling upward to the seventh | 


heaven of Fame. 


Once or twice, when there was a pause, Martin asked such questions 
as naturally occurred to him, being a stranger, about the national poets, 
But the information which these | 


the theatre, literature, and the arts. 


ring very much whether the officers commanded each other; 
There seemed | 
to be no man there without a title: for those who had not attained to mi- | 


Whatever ‘the chance contributions that fell into the slow caul- | 
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| gentlemen were in a condition to give him on such topics, did not extend 
| beyond the effusions of such master-spirits of the time, as Colonel Diver, 
Mr. Jefferson Brick, and others; renowned, as it appeared, for excel- 
lerice in the achievement of a peculiar style of broadside-essay called “a 
screamer.” 

“ We are a busy people, sir,’ said one of the captains, who was from 
the West, “and have no time for reading mere notions. We don’t 
| mind ’em if they come to us in newspapers along with almighty strong 
stuff of another sort, but darn your books.” 

Here the general, who appeared to quite grow faint at the bave thought 
of reading anything which was neither mercantile nor political, and was 
not ina newspaper, inquired “ if any gentleman would drink some ?”’ 
Most of the company, considering this a very choice and seasonable 
idea, lounged out one by one to the bar-room in the next block. Thence 
they probably went to their stores and counting-houses ; thence to the 
bar-room again, to talk once more of dollars, and enlarge their minds 
with the perusal and discussion of screamers ; and thence each man to 
snore in the bosom of his own family. 

“« Which would seem,” said Martin, perusing the current of his own 
thoughts, “ to be the principal recreation they enjoy in common.’’ With 
that, he fell a-musing again on dollars, demagogues, and bar-rooms ; de- 
bating within himself whether busy people of this class were really as 
busy as they claimed to be, or only had an inaptitude for social aad do- 
mestic pleasure. 

It was a difficult question to solve; and the mere fact of its being 
strongly presented tu his mind by all that he had seen and heard, was 
not encouraging. He sat down at the deserted board, and becomin 
more and more despondent, as he thought of all the uncertainties a 
difficulties of his precarious situation, sighed heavily. 

Now, there had been at the dinner-table a middle-aged man with a 
dark eye and a sunburnt face, who had attracted Martin’s attention by 
having something very engaging and honest in the expression of his fea- 
| tures; but of whom he could learn nothing from either of his neighbors, 
| who seemed to consider him quite beneath their notice. He had taken 
| no part in the conversation round the stove, nor had he gone forth with 
| the rest; and now, when he heard Martin aigh for the third or fourth 

time, he interposed with some casual remark, as if he desired, without 
obtruding himself upon a stranger’s notice, to engage him in cheerful 
conversation if he could. His motive was so obvious, and yet so deli- 
cetely expressed, that Martin felt really grateful to him, and showed him 
so, in the manner of his reply. 

“I will not ask you,” said this gentleman with a smile, as he rose and 
moved towards him, ‘how you like my country, for I can quite antici- 
pate your real feeling on that point. But, as 1 am an American, and 
consequently bound to begin with a question, I'll ask you how do you 

| like the colonel ?”’ 

“You are so very frank,’’ returned Martin, “ that I have no hesitation 
in saying I don’t like him at all. Though I must add that I am behol- 
den to him for his civility in bringing me here—and arranging for my 
| stay, on pretty reasonable terms, by the way,” he added: remembering 

that the colonel had whispered him to that effect, before going out. 

“Not much beholden,” said the stranger drily: ‘‘ The colonel occa- 
sionally boards packet-ships, I have heard, to glean the latest informa- 
tion for his journal; and he occasionally brings strangers to board here, 
I believe, with a view to the little per-centage which attaches to those 
good offices; and which the hostess deducts from his weekly bill. I 
don’t offend you, I hope ?’’ he added, seeing that Martin reddened. 

“ My dear sir,” returned Martin, as they shook hands, “ how is that 
possible! to tell you the truth, I—am—” 

‘‘ Yes ?’’ said the gentleman, sitting down beside him. 

‘Lam rather at a loss, since I must speak plainly,” said Martin, get- 
ting the better of his hesitation, ‘‘ to know how this colonel escapes be- 
ing beaten.” 

“Well! He has been beaten once or twice,’’ remarked the gentleman 
| quietly. ‘ He is one of aclass of men, in whom our own Franklin, so 
| long ago as ten years before the close of the last century, foresaw our 

danger and disgrace. Perhaps you don’t know that Franklin, in very 

severe terms, published his opinion that those who were slandered by 

such fellows as this colonel, having no sufficient remedy in the adminis+ 

tration of this country’s laws, or in the decent and right-minded feeling 

of its people, were justified in retorting on such public nuisances by 
| means of a stout cudgel ?”’ 

“‘T was not aware of that,” said Martin, “but I am very glad to know 
it, and] think it worthy of his memory; especially””—here he hesitated 
again. 

“Go on,” said the other, smiling as if he knew what stuck in Martin’s 

| throat. 

“ Especially,’’ pursued Martin, “as I can already understand that it 
may have required great courage even in his time to write freely on any 
question which was not @ party one in this very free country.”’ 

“‘ Some courage, no doubt,” returned his new friend. “ Do you think 
it would require any to do so, now ?” 

“Indeed I think it would; and not a little,” said Martin. 

“You are right. So very right, that I believe no satirist could breathe 
this air. Ifanether Juvenal or Swift could rise up among us to-morrow, 
| he would be hunted down. If you have any knowledge of our literature, 
and can give me the name of any man, American born and bred, who 
, has anatomised our follies as a people, and not as this or that party; and 
has escaped the foulest and most brutal slander, the most inveterate ha- 
tred and intolerent pursuit; it will be a strange name in my ears, believe 
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me. In some cases I could name to you, where a native writer has ven- | 
tured on the most harmless and good-humored illustrations of our vices | 
or defects, it has been found necessary to announce, that in the second | 
edition the passage has been expunged, or altered, or explained away, or 
patched into praise.” 

‘‘And how has this been brought about?” asked Martin, in dismay. 

‘“ Think of what you have seen and heard to-day, begioning with the 
Colonel,”’ said his friend, “ and ask yourself. How they came about is | 
another question. Heaven forbid that they should be samples of the in- 
tellig2nce and virtue of America, but they come uppermost ; and in great 
numbers too; and too often represent it. Will you walk?” 

There was a cordial candor in his manner, and an engaging confidence 
that it would not be abused; a manly bearing on his own part, and a 
simple reliance on the manly faith of a stranger; which Martin had never 
seen befure. He linked his arm readily in that of the American gentle- | 
man, and they walked out together. 

It was perhaps to men like this, his new companion. that a traveller 
of honored name, who trod those shores now nearly forty years ago, and 
woke upon that soi], as many have done since, to blots and stains upon 
its high pretensions, which in the brightness of his distant dreams were 
lest to view; appealed in these words— 

Oh but for such, Columbia’s days were done; 
Rank without ripeness, quickened without sun, 
Crude at the surface, rotten at the core, 

Her fruits would fall before her Spring were o’er ! 





CHAPTER XVII. 


MARTIN ENLARGES HIS CIRCLE OF ACQUAINTANCE; INCREASES HIS STOCK 
OF WISDOM; AND HAS AN EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY OF COMPARING | 
HIS OWN EXPERIENCES WITH THOSE OF LUMMY NED OF THE LIGHT 
SALISBURY, AS RELATED BY HIS FRIEND MR. WILLIAM SIMMONS. 


It was characteristic of Martin, that all this while he had either for- 
gotten Mark Tapley as completely as if there had been no such person 
in existence, or, if for a moment the figure of that gentleman rose before 
his mental vision, had dismissed it as something by no means of a press- 
ing nature, which might be attended to by-and-by, and cou!d wait his per | 
fect leisure. But being now in the streets again, it occurred to him as | 
just coming within the bare limits of possibility that Mr. Tapley might, 
in course of time, grow tired of waiting on the threshold of the Rowdy 
Journal Office; so he intimated to his new friend, that if they could con- 
veniently walk in that direction, he would be glad to get this piece of 
business off his mind. 

‘Aad speaking of business,” said Martin, “ may I ask, in order that I 
may not be behind-hand with questions either, whether your occupation | 
holds you to this city, or, like myself, you are a visitor here ?”’ 

“A visitor,” replied his friend. ‘1 was ‘ raised’ in the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, and reside there still. My home is in a quiet country town. 
I am not often in these busy places; and my inclination to visit them does 
not increase with our better acquaintance, I assure you.” 

“You have been abroad ?”’ asked Martin. 

““O yes.” 

“And like most people who travel, have become more than ever at- 
tached to your home and native country,” said Martin, eying him curi- 
riously. 

‘‘ To my home—yes,” rejvined his friend. ‘‘To my native country as 
my home—yes, also.” 

‘‘ You imply some reservation,”’ said Martin. 

“Well,” returned his new friend, ‘‘if you ask me whether I came | 
back here with a geater relish for my country’s faults; with a greater 
fondness fur those who claim (at the rate of so many dollars a day) to be 
her friends; with a cooler indifference to the growth of principles among 
us in respect of public matters and of private dealings between man and 
man, the advocacy of which, beyond the foul atmosphere of a criminal 
trial, would disgrace your own Old Bailey lawyers; why, then I answer 
plainly, No.”’ 

“Oh!” said Martin; in so exactly the same key as his friend’s No, 
that it sounded like an echo. 

‘If you ask me,” his companion pursued, “ whether I came back here 
better satisfied with a atate of things which broadly divides society into 
two classes—whereof one, the great mass, asserts @ spurious independ- 
ence, most miserably dependent tor its mean existence on the disregard | 
ot humanizing conventionalities «{ manner and social custom, so that the 
coarser a man is, the more distinctly it shall appeal to his taste; while 
the other, disgusted with the low standard thus set upand made adapta- 
ble to everything, takes refuge among the graces and refinements it can 








bring to bear on private life, and leaves the public weal to such fortune 
as may betide it in the press and uproar of a general scramble—then 
again | answer, No.” 

And again Martin said “Oh!” in the same odd way as before, being 
anxious and disconcerted; not so mach, to say the truth, on public 
grounds, as with reference to the fading prospects of domestic archi- 
pecture ear fs 

‘Ina word,” resumed the other, “I do not find and cannot believe, 
and therefore will not allow that we are a model of wisdom, and an ex- 
ample to the world, and the perfection of human reason : and a great 


deal more to the same purpose, which you may hear any hour iathe day ; 
simply because we began our political life with two inestimable ad- , 
vantages.” 


‘What were they ?” asked Martin. 


“One, that our history commenced at se late a period as to escape the 
ages of bloodshed and cruelty through which other nations have passed ; 
and so had all the light of their probation, and none of its darkness. The 
other, that we have a vast territory, and not—as yet—too many péo- 
ee _ it. These facts considered, we have done little enough, I 
think.” 

‘Education ?”’ suggested Martin, faintly. 

“Pretty well en that head,” said the other, shrugging his shoulders, 
“still no mighty miatter to boast of; for old countries, and des coun- 
tries too, have done as much, if not more, and made less noise about it. 
We shine out brightly in comparison with England, certainly, but hers is 
a very extreme case. You complimented me on my frankness, you know," 
he added, laughing. 

“Oh ! [ am not at all astonished at your speaking thus openly when my 
country is in question,” returned Martin. ‘‘It is your plain-speaking in 
reference to your own that surprises me.” 

“You will not find it a scarce quality here, I assure you, saving 
the Colonel Divers, and Jefferson Bricks, and Major Pawkinses—th 
the best of us are something like the man in Goldsmith’s Cqmedy, 
wouldn’t suffer anybody but himself to abuse his master. Come !” he 
added, “let us talk of something else. You have come here on some 
design of improving your fortune, I dare say; and I should grieve toput 
you out of heart. I am some years older than you, besides ; and may, on 
a few trivial points, advise you, perhaps.” 

There was not the least curiosity or impertinence in the manner of this 
offer, which was open-hearted, unaffected, and good-natured. As it was 
next to impossible that he should not have his confidence awakened by a 
deportment so prepossessing and kind, Martin plainly stated what 
brought him into those parts, and made the very difficui: avowal that he 
was poor. Hedid not say how poor, it must be admitted, rather throw- 
ing off the declaration with an air which might have implied that he bad 
money enough for six months, instead of as many weeks; but poor he 
said he was, and grateful he said he would be, for any counsel that his 
friend would give bim. 

It would not have been very difficult for any one to see; but it was 


particularly easy for Martin, whose perceptions were shar by his 


circumstances, to discern ; that the stranger’s face grew itely | 
as the domestic architecture project was developed. Nor, although 


| made a great effort to be as encouraging as possible, could he prevent his 


head from shaking once involuntarily,as if it said in the vulgar tongue,upon 
its own account, ‘No go!” But he spoke in a cheerful tone, and said, 


that although there was no such opening as Martin wished in that city, 
| he would make it matter of immediate consideration and enquiry where 


one was most likely to exist; and then he made Martin acquaint- 


ed with his name, which was Bevan; and with his profession, which 


was physic, though he seldom or never practised ; and with other cir- 
cumstances connected with himself and family, which fully occupied the 
time, until they reached the Rowdy Journal Office. 


Mr. Tapley appeared tobe taking his ease on the landing of the first 


| floor ; for sounds as of sore gentleman established in that region, whilst- 


ling “Rule Britannia’ with all his might and main, greeted their ears 
before they reached the house. On ascending to the spot from whence 
this music proceeded, they found him recumbent in the midst of a forti- 
cation of luggsge, apparently performing his national anthem for the 


| gratification of a grey-baired black man, who sat on one of the outworks 


(a portmanteau), staring intently at Mark, while Mark, with his head 
reclining on his hand, returned the compliment in a thoughtful manner, 
and whistled all the time. He seemed to have recently dined, for bis 
knife, a case-bottle, and certain broken meats in a handkerchief, lay 
near athand. He had employed a portion of his leisure in the decoration 


_ of the Rowdy Journal door, whereon his own initials now appeared in 
| letters nearly half a foot long, together with the day of the month in 


smaller type ; the whole surrounded by an ornamental border, and look- 
ing very fresh and bold. 

“T was a’most afraid you was lost, sir !’’ cried Mark, rising, and stop- 
ping the tune at that point where Britons generally are supposed to de- 
clare (when it is whistled) that they never, never, never— 

“Nothing gone wrong, | hope, sir.” 

““No, Mark. Where's your friend !”’ 

“The mad woman, sir ?” said Mr. Tapley. “Ob ! she’s all right, sir.” 

“Did she find her husband ?”’ 

“Yes, sir. Least ways she’s found his remains,” said Mark correct- 
ing himself. 

“The man’s not dead, I hope ?” 

“Not altogether dead, sir,” returned Mark ; ‘but he’s had more fevers 
and agues than is quite reconcileable with being alive. When she didn’t 
see him a waiting for her, I thought she’d have died herself, I did !” 

“Was he not here, then !” 

“ He wasn't here. There was a feeble old shadow come a creeping 
down at last, as much like his substance when she know’'d him, as your 
sbadow when it’s drawn out to its very finest and longest by the eun, is 
like you. But it was his remains, there’s no doubt about that. She took 
on with joy, poor thing, as yey — been all of him ! 

$$ e bonght land?” asked Mr. Bevan. 

6 ant "he'd bong land,” said Mark, shaking his head, “ and paid 
for it too. Every sort of nateral advantage was connected with it, the 
agents said; and there certainly was one, quite unlimited. No end to 

he water!” 
me It’s a thing he couldn’t have done without, I suppose,” observed 


| Martin, peevishly. 
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“Certainly not, sir, There it was, any way; always turned on, and 
no water-rate. Independent of three or four slimy old rivers close by, it 
varied on the farm from four to six foot deep in the dry season. He 
couldn’t say how deep it was in the rainy time, fer he never had any- 
thing long enough to sound it with.” 
| “Is this true?” asked Martin of his companion; == ’ ) 
« Extremely probable,” he answered. ‘‘ Some Mississippi or Missouri 
lot, I dare say.” 
j. “ However,” pursued Mark, ‘ he came from I-don’t-know- where-and- 
all, down to New York here to meet his wife and children; and they 
started off again in a steamboat this blessed afternoon, as happy to be 
along with each other, as if they was going to Heaven. I should think 
they was, pretty straight, if 1 may judge from the poor man’s looks.” 
“And may I ask,” said Martin, glancing, but not with any displeasure, 
from Mark to the aegro, “ who this gentlemen is? Another friend of 
yours 7” 


“ Why, sir,” returned Mark, taking him aside, and speaking confi- | 


dentially in his ear, “ he’s a man of color, sir.” ; 

“Do you take me for 4 blind man,” asked Martin, somewhat impa- 
tiently, ‘‘ that you think it necessary to tell me that, when his face is the 
blackest that ever was seen?” 

“‘ No, no; when I say a man of color,” returned Mark, ‘I mean that 
he’s been one of them as there’s picters of in the shops. A man and a 
brother, you know, sir,” said Mr. Tapley, favuring his master with a 
significant indication of the figure so often represented in tracts and 
cheap prints. . 

“+ A slave!” cried Martin, in a whisper. 

«« Ah!” said Mark inthe sametone. ‘‘ Nuthingelse. A slave. Why, 
when that there man was young—don’t look at him, while I’m a telling 
it—he was shot in the leg; gashed in the arm; scored in his live limbs, 

‘ Jike pork; beaten out of shape; had his neck galled with an iron collar, 
and wore iron rings upon his wrists and ancles. The marks are on him 
to this day. When I was having my dinner just now, he stripped off his 

and took away my appetite.” 
ary this true?” A Martin of his friend, who stood beside them. 

“] have no reason to doubt it,” he arswered, locking down, and 
shaking his head. ‘It very often is.” 

“ Bless you,” said Mark, “ | know itis, from hearing his whole story. 
That master died; so did his second master from having his head ent 

with a hatchet by another slave, who, when he'd done it, went and 
drowned himself: then be got a better one: in years and years he saved 
up a little money, and bought his freedom, which he got pretty cheap 
at Jast, on uccount of his strength being nearly gone, and he being ill. 
Then he come here. And now he’s a saving up to treat himself afore 
he dies to one small purchase—it’s nothing to speak of; only his own 
daughter; that’s all! cried Mr. Tapley, becoming excited. “ Liberty 
forever! Hurrah!” 

“ Hush!” cried Martin, clapping his band upon his mouth: “ and 
don’t be an idiot. What is he doing here?” 

«* Waiting to take our luggage off upon a truck,” said Mark. ‘“ He'd 
have come for it by-and by, but i engaged him for a very reasonable 
charge—out of my own pocket—to sit along with me and make me jolly ; 
and I am jolly ; and if 1 was rich enough to contract with him to wait 
upon me once @ day, to be looked at, I’d never be anything else.” 

The fact may cause a solemn impeachment of Maik’s veracity, but it 
must be admitted nevertheless, that there was that in his face and man- 
ner at the moment, which militated strongly against this emphatic 
declaration of his state of mind. 

“ Lord love you, sir,” he added, ‘they’re so fond of Liberty in this 

of the globe, that they buy her and sell her and curry her to market 
with ’em. They've such a passion for Liberty, that they can’t help 
taking liberties with her. That’s what it’s owing to.” 

“ Very well,” said Martin, wishing to change the theme. “ Having 
come to that conclusion, Mark, perhaps you'll attend to me. The place 
to which the luggage is to go, is printed on this card. Mrs. Pawkins’s 
Boarding House.” 

«« Mrs.. Pawkins’s boarding-house,”’ repeated Mark. * Now, Cicero.” 

«1g that his name ?”’ asked Martin. 

“That's bis name, sir,” rejoined Mark. 
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public buildings as Mr. Bevan pointed out. Night then coming on apace, 
Martin proposed that they should adjourn to Mrs. Pawkin’s establish- 
ment for coffee; but in this he was overruled by his new acquaintance, 
who seemed to have set his heart on carrying him, though it were only 
for an hour, to the house of a friend of his who lived hard by. Feeling 
(however disinclined he was, being weary) that it would be in bad taste, 
and not very gracious, to object that he was unintroduced, when this 
open-bearted gentleman was so ready to be his sponsor, Martin—for 
once in his Jife, at all eventa—sacrificed bis own will and pleasure to the 
wishes of another, and consented with a fair grace. So travelling had 
done bim that much good, already. 

Mr. Bevan knocked at the door of a very neat house of moderate size, 
from the parlour windows of which, lights were shining brightly into the 
now dark street. [t was quickly opened by a man with such a thorough- 
ly Irish face, that it seemed as if be ought, as a matier of right and 
principle, to be in rags, and could have no sort of business to be looking 
cheerfully at anybody out of a whole suit of clothes. 

Commending Mark to the care of this pbenomenon—for such be may 
be said to have been in Martin's eyes—Mr. Bevan led the way into the 
room which had shed its cheerfulness upon the street, te whose occu- 


| pants he introduced Mr. Chuzziewit asa gentleman from England, whose 


And the negro grinning | 


assent from under a leathern portmanteau, than which bis own face was | 
many shades deeper, hobbled down stairs with his portion of their | 


worldly goods: Mark Tapely having already gone before with his share. 

Martin and his friend followed them to the door below, and were 
about to pursue their walk, when the latter stopped, 
some hesitation, whether that young man was to be trusted. 

«« Mark ! Ob ceriainly! with anything.” 

“ You don’t understand me,—l think he had better ag) with us. 
is an honest fellow, and speaks his mind 80 very plainly.” 

“ Why, the fact is.” said Martin smiling, “that being unaccustomed 
to a free republic, he is used to do so.” 

*T think be bad better go with us,” “He mav 
get into some trouble otherwise. State; but I am 
ashamed to say that the spirit of Tolerance is not so common anywhere 
in these latitudes as the form. We are not remarkable 
very temperately to each other when we differ: butto str 
really thick he had better go with us." 

Martin called to him immediately to be of their party; so Cicero and 
the truck went one way; and they three went another. 

They walked about the city for two or three hours; see ing it from the 
best points of view, and pausing in the principal stroets, and before such 


returned the other. 
This is nota slave 


or behaving 
angers! no, | 


acquaintance he had recently bad the pleasure to make. They gave him 
welcome inal! courtesy and politeness; and in less than five minutes’ 
time he found himself sitting very much at his ease, by the fireside, and 
becoming vastly weil acquainted with the whole family. 

There were two young ladies—ene eighteen; the other twenty—both 
very slender, but very pretty; their mother, who looked, #» Martin 
thought, much older and more faded than she ought to have looked; 
and their grandmother, a litle sharp-eyed, quick old woman, who seemed 
to have got past that stage, and to have come all right again. Besides 
these, there were the young Indies’ father, and the young ladies’ brother, 
the first engaged in mercantile affairs ; the second, a student at college— 
both, in a certain cordiality of manner, like his own friend ; and not un- 
like him in face, which was no great wonder, for it soon appeared that 
he was their nearrelation. Martin could not help tracing the family 
pedigree from the two young ladies, because they were foremost in his 
thoughts: not only from being, as aforesaid, very pretty, but by reason 
of their wearing miraculously small shoes, and the thinnest possible silk 
stockings: the which their rocking-chairs developed to a distracting 
extent. 

There is no doubt that it was a monstrous comfortable circumstance 
to be sitting in a snug well-furnished room, warmed by acheerful fire, and 
full of various pleasant decorations, including four smail shoes, and the 
like amount of silk stockings, and yes, why not?—the feet and legs 
therein enshrined. And there is no doubt that Martin was monstrous 
well-disposed to regard his position in that light, after his recent 
experience of the Screw, and of Mrs. Pawkins’s boarding-house. The 
consequence was, that he made himself very agreeable indeed; and by 
the time the tea and coffee arrived (with sweet preserves, and cunning 
teacakes in its train), was in a highly genial state, and much esteemed 
by tbe whole fomily. 

Another delightful circumstance turned up before the first cup of tea 
was drunk. The whole family had been in England. There was a 
pleasant thing! But Martin was not quite so glad of this, when he found 
that they knew ail the great dukes, lords, viscounts, marquesses, 
duchesses, knights, and baronets, quite affectionately, and were beyond 
everything interested in the least particular concerning them. However, 
when they asked after the wearer of this or that coronet, and said ‘Was 
he quite well?’ Martin answered ‘Yes, oh yes, Never better;’ and 
when they said his Lordship’s mother, ‘the Duchess, was she much 
changed?’ Marttin said, ‘Oh dear no, they would know her any where 
if they saw her to-morrow ;’ and so got on pretty well. In like manner 
when the young ladies questioned him touching the Gold Fish in that 
Grecian fountain in such and such a nobleman’s conservatory, and 
whether there were as many as there used to be, he gravely reported, after 
mature consideration, that there must be at least twice as many: and as 
to the exotics, ‘Oh! well! it was of no use talking about them; they must 
be seen to be believed ;’ which improved state of circumstances reminded 
the family of the «plendour of that brilliant festival (comprehending the 
whole British Peerage and Court Calendar) to which they were specially 
invited, and which indeed had been partly given in their honour: and 
recollections of what Mr. Norris the father had said to the Marquess, 


| and of what Mrs. Norris the mother had said te the Marchioness, and of 


and asked, with | 


what the Marquess and Marchioness had both said, when they said that 
upon their words and honours they wished Mr. Norris the father and 


| Mrs. Norris the smother, and the Misses Norris the daughters, and Mr 


He | 


Norris Junior, the son, would only take up their permanent residence in 
England, and give them the pleasure of their everlasting friendship, occu- 
pied a very considerable time 


Martina thought it rather strange, and in some sort inconsistent, that 


| dusting the whole of these narrations, and in the very meridian of their 


enjoyment thereof, bot Mr. Norris the father, and Mr. Norris Junior, 
the son (who corresponded, every post, with four membersof the } nglish 
Perr ge), enlarged upon the inestimable advar tage of baving no such 
fi bilrary distinctions In that eslightened land, where there were nc noble- 
nen but pature’s neblemen, and all socie ty was based on one broad level 
of brotherly love and natural equality. Indeed Mr. Norris the father 
gradually expanding into an oration on this swelling theme was becom- 
ing tedious, when Mr. Bevan diverted his thoughts, by happening to 


| make some casual inquiry relative tu the occupier of the next house; in 
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reply to which, this same Mr. Norris the father observed, that “ that per- 
son entertained religious opinions of which he couldn’t approve; and 
therefore he hadn’t the honour of knowing the gentleman.”” Mrs. Norris 
the mother added another reason of her own, the same in effect, but 
varying in words; to wit, the she believed the people were well enough 
in their way, but they were not gen‘eel. 

Another little trait came out, which impressed itself on Martin forci- 
bly. Mr Bevan told them about Mark and the negro, and then it ap- 
peared that all the Norrises were abolitionists. It was a great relief to 
hear this, and Martin was so much encouraged on finding himself in such 
company, that he expressed his sympathy with the oppressed and 
wretched blacks. Now, one of the young ladies—the prettiest and most 
delicate one—was mightily amused at the earnestness with which he 


spoke; and on his craving leave to ask her why, was quite unable for 4 | 


time to speak for laughing. 
him thatthe negroes were such a funny people ; so excessively ludicrous 
in their manners and appearance ; that it was wholly impossible for 
those whe knew them well, to associate any serious ideas with such a 
very absurd part of the creation. Mr. Norris the father, and Mrs. Nor- 
ris the mother, and Miss Norris the sister, and Mr. Norris Junior the 
brother, and even Mrs. Norris Senior the grandmother, were all of this 
Opinion, and laid it down as an absolute matter of fact—as if there were 
nothing in suffering and slavery grim enough to cast a solem air on any 
human animal! ; though it were as ridiculous, physically, as the most 


grotesque of apes ; or, morally, as the mildest Nimrod among tuft-hunt- | 


ing republicans ! 


ably, ‘‘there is a natural antipathy between the races.” 

“* Extending,” said Martin’s friend, in a lew veice, “to the cruellest 
of tortures, aud the bargain and sale of unborn generations,” 

Mr. Norris the son said nothing, but he made a wry face, and dusted 
his fiogers as Hamlet might after getting rid of Yorick’s skull ; just as 
though he had that moment touched a negro, and some of the black had 
come off upon his hands. 

In order that their talk might fall again into its former pleasant chan- 
nel, Martin dropped the subject, with a shrewd suspicion that it would 
be a dangerous theme to revive under the best of circumstances ; and 
again addressed himself to the young ladies, who were very gorgeously 
attired in very beautiful colors, and had every article of dress on the 
same extensive scale as the little shoes and the thin silk stockings. This 
suggested to him that they were great proficients in the French fashions, 
which soon turned out to be the case, for though their information ap- 
peared to be none of the newest, it was very extensive; and the eldest 
sister in particular, who was distinguished by a talent for metaphysics, 
the laws of hydraulic pressure, and the rights of humankind, had a novel 
way of combining these aequirements and bringing them to bear on any 
subject from Millinery to the Millennium, both inclusive ; which was at 
once improving and remarkable,—so much so, in short, that it was 
usually observed to reduce foreigners to a state of temporary insanity in 
five minutee. 

Martin felt his reason going ; and as a means of saving himself, be- 
sought the ether sister (seeing a piano in theroom)tosing. With this 
request she willingly complied ; and a bravura concert, solely sustained 
by the Misses Norris, presently began. They sang in all languages ex- 
cept theic own. German, French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Swiss ; 
but nothing native : nothing so low as native. For in this respect lan- 
guages arelike many other travellers—ordinary and common-place enough 
at home, but ‘specially genteel abroad. 

There ia little doubt that in course of time the Misses Norris would 
have come to Hebrew, ifthey had not been interrupted by an announce- 
ment from the Irishman, who flinging open the door, cried in a loud 
voice— 

“« Jiniral Fladdock !” 

“« My !” cried the sisters, desisting suddenly. 
back!” 

As they made the exclamation, the General, attired in full uniform for 
& ball, came darting in with such precipitancy that, hitching his boot in 
the carpet, and getting his sword between his legs, he came down head- 
long, and presented @ curious little bald place on the crown of his head 
to the eyes of the astonished company. Nor was this the worst of it; 
for being rather corpulent and very tight, the Geveral, being down, 
could not get up again, but lay there, writuing and doing such things 
with his boots, as there is no other instance of in military history. 

Of course there was an immediate rush to his assistance ; and the 
General was promptly raised. But his uniform was so fearfully and 
wonderfully made that he came up stiff and without a bend in him, like 
8 dead Clown, and had no command whatever of himself until be was 
put quite flat upon the soles of bis feet, when he became animated as by 


“* The General come 


amiracle, and moving edgewise that he might go in a narrower compass 
and be in less danger of fraying the gold lace on his epaulettes by brush- 
ing them against anything, advanced with a smiling visage to salute the 


lady of the bouse. 

To be sure, it would have been impossible for the family to testify purer 
delight and Joy than at this unlooked-for appearance of Gen. Fladdock ! 
The General was as warmly received as if New York had been ina state 
of siege and no other General was to be got, for love or money. He 
shook hands with the Norrises three times ail round, and then reviewed 
them from a little distance, as a brave commander might, with bis am- 
ple cloak drawn forward over the right shoulder, and thrown back upon 
the left side to reveal his manly breast. 


| 
As soon however as she could, she told | 
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“ And do I then,” cried the General, “ ence again behold the choicest 
spirits of my couatry !”’ 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Norris the father. “ Here we are, General.” 

Then all the Norrises pressed round the General, inquiring how and 
where he had been since the date of his last letter, and how he had 
enjoyed himself in foreign parts, and, particularly and above all, to what 
extent he had become acquainted with the great dukes, lords, viscounts, 
marquesses, duchesses, knights, and baronets, in whom the people of 
these benighted countries had delight. 

“ Well then, don't ask me,” said the General, holding up his hand. 
“C was among ‘em all the time, and have got public journals in my 
trunk with my name printed’’—he lowered his veice and was very im- 
pressive here— among the fashionable news. But, oh the conven- 
tionalities of chat a-mazing Europe!” 

“ Ah!” cried Mr. Norris the father, giving his head a melancholy shake, 
and looking towards Martin as though he would say,“ I can’t demy it, sir. 
I would if f could.” 

“ The limited diffusion of a moral sense in that country!” exclaimed 
the General. “The absence of a moral dignity in man!” 

“Ah!” sighed all the Norrises, quite ererwbehmed with despondency. 

“I couldn't have realised it,” pursued the General, “without being 
located on the spot. Norris, your imagination is the imagination of a 
strong man, but you couldn't have realised it, without being located on the 


| spot?” 


* Never, said Mr. Norris. ; 
“ The ex-clusiveness, the pride, the form, the ceremony,” exclaimed the 


| General, emphasizing the article more vigorously at every repetition — 
“In short,”’ said Mr. Norris the father, settling the question comfort- 


“ The artificial barriers set up between man and man ; the division of the 
human race into court cards and plain cards, of every denomination, into 
clubs, diamonds, spades—any thing but hearts!” 

“ Ah!” cried the whole family. ‘ Too true, General !” 

“ But stay !”’ cried Mr. Norris the father, taking him by the arm. “ Sure- 
ly you crossed in the Screw, General ?” 

“ Well! so I did,” was the reply. 

“ Possible!” cried the young ladies. “Only think !” 

The General seemed at a loss to understand why his having come 
home in the Screw should occasion such a sensation, nor did he seem at 
all clearer on the subject when Mr. Norris, introducing him to Martin, 
said— 

°A fellow- passenger of yours, [ think?” 

“ Of mine !” exclaimed the General ; “ No!” 

He had never seen Martin, but Martin had seen him, and rec 
him, now that they stoed face to face, as the gentleman who had stuck his 
hands in his pockets towards the end of the voyage, and walked the deck 
with his nostrils dilated. X 

Everybody looked at Martin. There was no help for it. The truth 
must out. 

“{ came over in the same ship asthe General,” said Martin, “ but not in 
the same cabin. It being necessary for me to observe strict economy, I 
took my passage in the steerage.”” 

If the Genecal had been carried up bodily te a loaded cannon, and re- 
quired to let it off that moment, he could not have been in a state of - 
er consternation than when he heard these words. He, Fladdock,—Flad- 
dock in full militia uniform, Fladdock the General, Fladdock the caressed 
of foreign noblemen,—expected to know a fellow who had come over in 
the steerage of a line-of-packet ship, at a cost of four pound ten! and 
meeting that fellow in the very sanctuary of New York fashion, and nest- 
ling in the bosom of the New York aristocracy! He almost laid his hand 
upon his sword. ; 

A death-like stillness fell upon the Norrises. If this story should get 
wind, their country relation bad, by his imprudence, forever disgraced 
them. There were the brizht particular stars of an exacted New York 
sphere. There were other fashionable spheres above them, and other fa- 
shionable spheres below, and none of the stars in any one of theses 
had anything to say to the stars in any other of these spheres. But, 
duceh all the spheres it would go forth, that the Norrises, deceived by 
gentlemanly manners and appearances, had, falling from their high es- 
tate, “ received’’ a dollarless and unknown man, O guardian eagle of the 
pure Republic, had they lived for this! » ; 

“ You will allow me,” said Martin, after a terrible silence, “ to take my 
leave. I feel that Lam the cause of at least as much emba 
here, as Lhave brought upon myself. But I am bound, before I go, toex- 
onerate this gentleman, who, in introducing me to such society, was quite 
ignorant of my unworthiness, Lassure you.” 

With that lie made his bow to the Norrises, and walked out like a man 
of snow, very cool externally, but pretty hot within. : 

“Come, come,”’ said Mr. Norris the father, looking with a pale face on 
the assembled circle as Martin closed the door, “ the young man has this 
night beheld a refinement of social manner, and an easy magnificence of 
social decoration, to which he is a stranger in bis own country. Let us 
hope it may awake a moral sense within hin.” ¥ ; 

fi that peculiarly transatlantic article, a moral sense,—for if native 
statesmen, orators, and pamphieteers, are to be believed, America quite 
monopolizes the commodity,—if that peculiarly transatlantic article be 
supposed to include a benevolent love of all mankind, certainly Martin's 
would have borne just then a deal of waking: for as he strode along the 
street, with Mark at his heels, his immoral sense was in active operation; 
prompting him tothe utterance of some rather seanguinary remarks, which 
it waa well for his own credit that nobody overheard. He had so far cool- 
ed down however, that he had begun to laugh at the recollection of these 
incidents, when he heard another step behind him, and turning round en- 
countered his friend Bevan, quite out of breath. ; : 

He drew his arm through Martin's, and entreating him to walk slowly, 
was silent for some minutes. At length he waid : 

“I hope you exonerate me in another sense ? 

“How do you mean?” asked Martin. ; 

“| hope you acquit me of intending or foreseeing the termination of our 
visit. But scarcely need ask you that.” 

“« Searcely indeed,” said Martin. “I am the more beholdea to you for 
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made of,” 

“T reckon,” his friend returned, “ that they are made of pretty much the 

same stuff as other folks, if they would but own it, and not set up on false 
retences.”’ ‘ : 
P «In faith, that’s true,” said Martin. 

« | dare say,” resumed his friend, “you might have such a scene as that 
in an English comedy, aud not detect any gross improbability or anomaly 
in the matter of it ’’ 

“ Yes indeed !” 


# Doubtless it is more ridiculous here than anywhere else,’’ said his 


c 
self arm concerned, | may add that I was perfectly aware from the first 


fe 3 fou came over in the steerage, for 1 had seen the list of passengers, | the candle he bore. “ It ain't a very large bed, your’n, sir ; and a man 
« PA ’ 


w it did not comprise your name.” 

“feel more obliged to you than before,” said Martin. 

“ Norris is a very good fellow in his way,” observed Mr. Bevan. 

“1g he?” said Martindrily. 

“Qh yes! there are a hundred good points about him. If you or any- 
body else addressed him as another order of being, and sued to him in 
Sormé ris, he would be all kindness and consideration.” 

“IT needn’t have travelled three thousand miles from home to find such 
a character as that,” said Martin. Neither he nor his friend said anything 


more on the way back; each appearing to find sufficient occupation in his | 


own thoughts. 

The tea, or the supper, or whatever else they called the evening meal, 
was over when they reached the Major’s; but the cloth, ornamented with 
a few additional smears and stains, was still upon the table. At one end 
of the board Mrs. Jefferson Brick and two other ladies were drinking tea 
—out of the ordinary course, evidently, for they were bonneted and shawl- 
ed, and seemed to have just come home. By the light of three flaring can- 
dies of different lengths, in as many candlesticks of different patterns, the 
room showed to almostas little advantage as in broad day. 

These ladies were all three talking together in a very loud tone when 
Martin and his friend entered ; but, seeing those gentlemen, they stopped 
directly, and became excessively genteel, not to say frosty. As they went 
on to exchange some few remarks in whispers, the very water in the tea- 

t — have fallen twenty degrees in temperature beneath their chil- 

ing coldness. 

“Have you been to meeting, Mrs. Brick!’ asked Martin’s friend, with 
something of a roguish twinkle in his eye. 

“To lecture, sir.” 

“I beg your pardcn. I forgot. You don’t ge to meeting, I think?” 

Here the lady on the right of Mrs. Brick gave a pious cough, as much 
as to say “* J do!”—as, indeed, she did, nearly every night in the week. 

“ A good discourse; ma'am ?’’ asked Mr. Bevan, addressing this lady. 

The lady raised her eyes in a pious manner, and answered “ Yes.”” She 
had been much comferted by some good, strong, peppery doctrine, which 
satisfactorily disposed of all her friends and acquaintances, and quite set- 
tled their business. Her bonnet, too, had far outshone every bonnet in the 
con jon: so she was tranquil on all accounts. 

“ What course of lectures are you attending now, ma’am?” said Mar- 
tin’s friend, turning again to Mrs. Brick. ; 

“The Philosop y of the Soul—on Wednesdays.” 

“On Mondays 1’ 

“ The eer 4 of Crime.” 

* On Fridays 1” 

“The Philosophy of Vegetables.’ 

“ You have forgotten Thursdays—the 
dear,” observed the third lady. 

“No,’’ said Mrs. Brick. “That's Tuesdays.” 

“So it is!” cried the lady. “The Philosophy of Matter on Thurs- 
days of course.” 

“You see, Mr. Chuzzlewit, our ladies are fully employed,’’ said 
Bevan. ‘ 

“Indeed you have reason to say so,” answered Martin. ‘“ Between 
these very grave pursuits abroad, and family duties at home, their time 
mpustbe pretty well engrossed.” 

Martian sepees here, for he saw that the ladies regarded him with no 
very great favor, though what he had done to deserve the disdainful ex- 
pression which appeared in their faces, he was at a loss to divine. But 
on their going up stairs to their bed-rooms—which they very soon did— 
Mr. Bevan informed him that domestic drudgery was far beneath the ex- 
alted range of these Philosophers, and that the chances were a hundred 
to one that neither of the three could perform the easiest woman’s work 
for herself, or make the simplest article of dress for any of her children. 

“ Though whether they might not be better employed with even such 
blunt instruments as knitting-needles, than with these edge-tools,” he 
said, ‘is another question; but I can answer for one thing—they don’t 
often cut themselves. Devotions and lectures are our balls and concerts. 
They go to these places of resort, as an escape from monotony; look at 
each other’s clothes ; and come home again.” ‘ 

“ When you say ‘ home,’ do you mean a house like this?” 

“Very often. But 1 see you are tired to death, and will wish you good 
night. We will discuss your projects in the morning. You cannot but 
feel already that it is aocleno staying here, with any hope of advancing 
them. You will have to go farther.” . 

“ And to fare worse ?’’ said Martin, pursuing the old adage. 

ie Well, I hope not. But sufficient for the day, vou know. 
night!” : 
“hey shook hands heartily, and separated. As soon as Martin was 
left alone, the excitement of novelty and change {which had sustained 
him — all the fatigues of the day,departed ; and he felt so thorough- 


ly dejected and worn out, that he even lacked the energy to crawl up 
stairs to bed. 


Philosophy of Government, my 


In twelve or fifteen hours, how great a change had fallen on his hopes | 


and op plans! New and strange as he was to the ground on which 


he stoe 


had crowded into that one day—but entertain a strong misgiving that his 


enterprise was doomed. Rash and ill-considered as it had often looked 
on ship-board, but had never seemed on shore, it wore a dismal aspect 
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, and to the air he breathed, he could not—recalling all that he | 
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your kindness, when I find what kind of stuff the good citizens here are | 


now that frightened him. Whatever thoughts he called up to his aid, 
they came upon him in depressing and discouraging shapes, and gave 
him no relief. Even the diamonds on his finger sparkled with the bright- 


ness of tears, and had no ray of hope in all their brilliant lustre. 


He continued to sit in gloomy rumination by the stove—unmindful of 


| the boarders who dropped in one by one from their stores and counting- 


houses, or the neighboring bar-rooms, and after taking long pulls from 
a great white water-jug upon the sideboard, and lingering with a kind of 
hideous fascination near the brass spittoons, lounged heavily to bed— 
until at length Mark Tapley came and shook him by the arm, supposing 


. | him aslee 
jon ; “ but our professions are to blame for that. So far as I my- 


“ Mark Bs he cried, starting. 
“All right, sir,” said that cheerful follower, snuffing with his fingers 


as wasn’t thirsty might drink, afore breakfast, all the water — got to 


| wash in, and afterwards eat the towel. But you'll sleep without rocking 
| to-night, sir.”’ 


‘‘T feel as if the house were on the sea,’ said Martin, staggering when 
he rose; “and am utterly wretched.” 

“I’m as jolly as a sandboy, myself, sir,” said Mark. “ But, Lord, I 
have reason to be! I ought to have been born here; that’s my opinion. 
Take care how you go” —for they were now ascending the stairs. “ You 
recollect the gentleman aboard the Screw as had the very small trunk, 
sir?” 

“ The valise? Yes.” 

“ Well, sir, there’s been a delivery of clean clothes from the wash to- 
night, and they’re put outside the bed-room doors here. If you take no- 
tice as we go up, what a very few shirts there are, and what a many 
fronts, you'll penetrate the mystery of his packing.” 


But Martin was too weary and despondent to take heed of anything, 
so had no interest in this discovery. Mr. Tapley, nothing dashed by his 
indifference, conducted him te the top of the house, and into the bed- 
chamber prepared for his reception: which was a very little narrow room, 
with half a window in it; a bedstead like a chest without a lid; two 
chairs ; a piece of carpet, such as shoes are commonly tried upon at a 
ready-made establishment in England; a little looking-glass nailed 
against the wall; and a washing-table, with a jug and ewer, that might 
have been mistaken for a milk-pot and slop-basin. . / 

“T suppose they polish themselves with a dry cloth in this country,” 
said Mark. “They’ve certainly got a touch of the ’phoby, sir.” 

“T wish you would pull off my boots for me,” said Martin, dropping 
into one of the chairs. “TI am quite knocked up—dead beat, Mark.” 


“You won't say that to-morrow morning, sir,’ returned Mr. Tapley ; 
“ nor even to-night, sir, when you’ve made a trial of this.” With which 
he produced a very large cumbter, em up to the brim with little blocks 
of clear a ice, through which one or two thin slices of lemon, 
and a golden liquid of delicious appearance, appeared from the still depths 
below, to the loving eye of the spectator. 

“ What do you call this?” said Martin. 

But Mr. Tapley made no answer: merely plunging a reed into the 
mixture—which caused a pleasant commotion among the pieces of ice— 
and signifying by an expressive gesture that it was to be pumped up 
through that agency by the enraptured drinker. 

Martin took the glass, with an astonished look ; applied his lips to the 
reed; and cast up his eyes once in ecstacy. He paused no more until 
the goblet was drained to the last drop. 

“ There, sir!’ said Mark, taking it from him with a triumphant face; 
“If ever you should happen to be dead beat again, when [ ain’t in the 
way, all you've got to do is, to ask the nearest man to go and fetch a 
cobbler.’ 

“To go and fetch a cobbler!” repeated Martin. 

“ This wonderful invention, sir,” said Mark, tenderly patting the empty 
glass, “is called a cobbler. Sherry cobbler, when you name it long; 
cobbler, when you name it short. Now you’rc equal to having your 
boots taken off, and are, in every particular worth mentioning, another 
man.” 

Having delivered himself of this solemn preface, he brought the boot- 
jack. 

“Mind! I am not going to relapse, Mark,’’ said Martin; “but, guod 
Heaven, if we should be left in some wild part of this country without 
goods or money |” 

“Well, sir!” replied the imperturbable Tapley; “from what we've 
seen already, I don't know whether, under those circumstances, we 
shouldn’t do better in the wild parts than in the tame ones.” 

“Oh, Tom Pinch, Tom Pinch!’ said Martin, in a theughtful tone; 
“what would I give to be again beside you, and able to hear your voice, 
though it were even in the old bed-room at Pecksnifi’s!”’ 


“Oh, Dragon, Dragon!” echoed Mark, cheerfully, “if there warn’t 
any water between you and me, and nothing faint-hearted-like in going 
back, I don’t know that I mightn’t say the same. But here am I, Dra- 
gon, in New York, America; and there are you in Wiltshire, Europe; 
and there’s a fortune to make, Dragon, and a beautiful young lady te 
make it for; and whenever you go to see the Monument, Dragon, you 
mustn’t give in on the door-steps, or you'll never get up to the top!” 

“ Wisely said, Mark,” cried Martin. “We must look forward.” 

“In all the story-books as ever I read, sir, the people as looked back- 
ward was turned into stones,”’ replied Mark; “and my opinion always 
was, that they brought it on themselves, and it served ’em right. I wish 


| you good night, sir, and pleasant dreams !” 


“They must be of home, then,” said Martin, as he lay down in bed. 

“So Tsay, too,’ whispered Mark Tapley, when he was out of hearing 
and in his own room; “for if there don’t come a time afore we're well 
out of this, when there'll be a little more credit in keeping up one’s jol- 
lity, ’'m a United Statesman!” 

Leaving them to blend and mingle in their sleep the shadows of objects 
afar off, as they take fantastic shapes upon the wall in the dim light of 
thought without control, be it the part of this slight chronicle—a dream 


within a dream—as rapidly to change the scene, and cross the ocean 
to the English shore. 
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DICK: FITTON. 
A REMINISCENCE. 


My old shipmate, Dick, belonged to the gunner’s crew, in a smart 
thirty-eight gun frigate—when suber, as clever a seaman as ever took a 
trick at the weather wheel, or flew aloft to furl a main course; but 
when drunk—and drunk he would be whenever he could get the stuff— 
a sad mutinous though humorous dog, caring for neither angel of light 
nor angel of darkness, and ready for any thing that promised mischief 
or fun. Dick often tasted the tails of the cat; and sometimes, when 
brought up to the gangway, the Captain would reason with him, promis- 


ing to look over that particular fault, if he would pledge h’s word not to 
get drunk again. 


| absence and probable fate became the theme of the yarn-spinners for the 


| test of the evening till the quarter-watch was called, and t 
| frequently reverted to during the night. 


| foresail hoisted about halt way up, and she was running direetly 


Now a lubber, under suca circumstances, would | 


readily have promised, whether he meant to perform or not; but Dick | 


was an honest and an honorable seaman, who scorned to falsify his word. 
He would listen earnestly to the Captain’s harangue, and then shaking 
his head in a business-like way, he would exciaim, as he began to strip, 
“Caru't do it, yer honor—so its of no maaner of use my promising— 
and that’s al] about it.” It was in vain that his grog was stopped— 
Fitton always managed to bowse his jib up by some means or other; 
and unfortunately for him, as soon as he had brought the skin of his nose 
to a taut leech, he generally contrived to throw himself in the way of 
the officers, for the avowed purpose of convincing them that he was per- 
fectly sover, 

The efforts of a man in a state of ebriety to imitate intoxication are 
frequently extremely ludicrous; but certainly nothing in life is so 
eminently ridiculous as a drunken man fancying himself the very per- 
fection of sobriety, and this was the case with Dick; for though when 


subject was 


It was just as the day began to break on the following morning that 
having the watch on deck I was expressing my regret to my watchmate 
for Fitton’s loss—as the cenjecture prevalent, was, that he had fallen 
overboard and been drowned—when one of the look-outs on the fore- 


castle shouted ‘sail ho,” and taking my glass forward I ascertained that 
the stranger was a large boat with three masts standing, but her 


for 
the anchorage. At first we apprehended that some vessel had been 
wrecked, and the remnant of the crew were making for the land; ‘but as 
the daylight grew stronger and clearer, and the boat closed nearer and 
nearer, it became evident that she was gn enemy's row boat, but not a 
soul could be seen except the individual who was steering it, and he was 
rather conspicuous from the immense cocked hat upon his head, and 
his being closely enveloped in a boat cloak. 

What to make of it no one could tell; the circumstance was duly 
reported to the captain, who promptly came on deck, and orders were 
issued to have all clear at the quarter and stern boats, so as to lower 


, and man them at a moment’s warning; but as the enemy’s vessel was 


recovered from his potations he was fully sensible that he had been | 


“tosticared,” yet, whilst in a state of elevation, no persuasions in the 
world could induce him to believe that he was not as sober and as pre- 
cise as a bishop in his pulpit; in fact at these times he claimed to be 
“inspired;” and had there been any penalty attached to the crime of 


mutilating the king’s English, Dick would have been mulcted of a fortune, | 


for during his moments of inspiration, oh! how marvellously did he cut 
and mangle his words, and then splicing the disjointed syllables together 
again, in the most monstrous hnd unnatural manner, he might have 
readily passed for high Dutchman, or a low Dutchman, or any other 
barbarian. 

Such was Dick Fitton! but there was one occasion in which he 
escaped punishment for the indulgence of his easily besetting sin. We 
were cruizing off the South-west coast of France, between L’Orient and 
and Noirmoutier, to pick up the coasting trade and watch the French 
fleet, and not unfrequently we anchored within the Isle of Hedic, a small 
island about three leagues from Belleisle, and forming, with Houat and 
the Taigneuse rocks, aa admirable break-water, for Quiberon Bay. Its 
distance from the French coast and Belleisle rendered it a sort of neutral 

round, or rather belonging to the party that held it for the time being. 

here were strict orders, however, that no one belonging to the British 
ships was to be ashore beyond sunset: for it was nothing uncommon 
for the French row-hoats, from Belleisle or Quiberon, to pull to the back 
of the island after dark, and gain what information could be obtained 
from the inhabitants—of course any stragglers they could pick up were 
made prisoners. 

The village was poor, but still—notwithstanding the threats that had 
been held out for selling it,—eaw de vie, and that too of real good 
Nantes, was abundant, and as a very natural consequence, the seamen 
indulged to excess at every sly opportunity. Now it so happened that a 





coming direct for us, it was deemed advisable to keep all fast, lest any 
alarm should be excited. However, on she fearlessly came, and @ more 
beautiful model certainly never moved upon the water, her brasssix-pounder 
shone bright in the early sun-rise, and the musketoons on her gunwale 
seemed prepared for action. As for the man in the cocked hat, he steered 
with the most imperturbable gravity, occasionally addressing some one 
or other who could not be seen, and it was supposed that the boat’s crew 
were stretched out in secrecy in the bottom. 

Every glass was in requisition, and the field of each was directed at 
that cold-blooded Frenchman who was steering right down upon us, 
apparently with the utmost unconcern. “He takes the frigate for a 
national craft,” said one of the lieutenants, “ shall we just show him the 
French ensign, Sir?” 

“No, no,” answered the captain “keep all snug, he cannot escape 
us now, as he is well within range of the guns—and will soon be along- 
side.” 

Jn a few minutes she was near enough to be hailed, but still not a word 
passed, onward came the buat with that enormous cocked hat in the 
stern sheets, and now we could plainly discern the tri-eolored cockade; 
onward she came till a little open on our larboard bow, when down 
went her foresail and she rounded to. 

“ Boat a hoy,” shouted the sentry on the larboard gangway, and was 
promptly answered ‘‘ No, no.” 

“ He’s English Sir,” exclaimed a boatswain’s mate from the forecastle, 
as the craft came gradually dropping down, “ Halloo’’ he bellowed out, 
“ What boat’s that—who are you?” 

There was deep silence for a moment and then it was broken by the 
steersman answering ‘‘Now Lord love your silly head Jem never to know 
an ould messmate”’ it was Dick Fitton—he caught sight of the skipper 
standing at the gangway and instantly the cocked hat was removed, as he 
uttered ‘She's our own yer honor, I took her myself.” 

A burst of laughter followed this announcement in which the captain 
heartily joined; ‘‘And where are your prisoners ?”” demanded the latter. 

“Rousez woo Johnny,” shouted Fitton, pointing a pistol towards the 


| boat’s bows, and two Frenchmen—one with his head bound up in abloody 


party (of which Dick was one), was employed on shore for some par- | 
ticular purpose—I forget what—and Fitton a short time previous to | 


embarkation had attained that exalted pre-eminence of intellect, which 
induced him to thrust his officious exertions right under the immediate 
cognizance of the lieutenant commanding, who insisted on knowing from 
whom and from whence he had obtained the liquor. 
declared his perfect sobriety, that “ he was not in the least distosticated,” 


Dick unhesitatingly | 


and as a p-oof, whilst staggering along to show how strait he could | 


walk, nearly knocked over one of his shipmates, whom he charged with 
trying to trip him up. He was instantly ordered down to the boats, 
and as obedience could not be resisted, away went Dick. 

The sun was just touching the verge of the horizon, when the lieu- 
tenant reported bis return on board to the Captain, and at the same time 
announced that Fitton was drunk. 

“ Confuund the fellow,” exclaimed the skipper, ‘I really do not 
know what to do with him, he is thoroughly incorrigible, but there must 
be example sir, we cannot carry on duty without it. Tell the first lieu- 
tenant to clap the drunken rascal both legs in irons, and on no account 
to suffer him to set his foot on shore again; though it is but of little 
consequence, on shore or aboard he will get drunk.”” 

The officer delivered nis orders to his senior,—the Master at-arms was 
sent for and received instructions to put Dick in the darbies, but after a 
diligent search and an equally diligent inquiry no Dick was to be found, 
nor could it be correctly ascertained that he had come off in any of the 
boats. The small cutter was promptly despatched to the landing place 
with directions to the Midshipman in charge not to go beyond that spot, 
and after waiting half an hour, if Fitton did not come down, to return 
on board. The injunctions were strictly complied with, but no Dick 
made his appearance, the boat came back and was hoisted up on the 
quarter. Notwithstanding Dick’s failing he was greatly esteemed by 
both officers and men as an excellent seaman, who never shrunk from 
the performance of a duty however difficult or dangerous, and his 


handkerchief, immediately showed themselves; “I've expended ali the 
rest on’em ashore your honor,’ continued Dick ‘and if se be as you'll 
send the boats you may soon pick'em up.” 

The small cutter was again lowered, and a party of seamen was de- 
spatched to the prize to strike her masts and bring her alongside, but 
Fitton was directed to return to the frigate which he readily did, and on 
reaching the quarter deck it was impossible to help laughing at the 
curious figure he cut. A large blue cloak lined with scarlet, enveloped 
his person; and round the waist was belted a heavy hanger, a brace of 
pistols and a bayonet—the cocked hat as a matter of respect to the 
skipper, was removed from his head and carried under his left arm, and 
Dick’s comical face, half serious, half humorous, as he gave an extra 
twist to his quid, and put his right hand to his forelock, sailor fashion, 
was droll enough; and there he stood with his two prisoners before his 
commander, who found it very difficult to preserve a etéady counten- 
ance. 

“Mr. Anson reported you drunk last night” said the captain, “what 
have you to say for yourself?” ; 

“Look at the prize yer honor” answered Dick with appropriate assur- 
ance, “does Mr. Anson think that a man in a state of distostication could 
go for to capture an enemy’s craft?” 

“But where was you last night when the shore party returned on 
board ?”’ demanded the captain. 

In course yer honor I was cruising” returned Dick “for someut runin 
my head—” at ge 

‘‘Aye I believe there was something running in your head, why you are 
not altogether sober now,” exclaimed the skipper, “you have broken the 
orders sir, you have—” ire fn ? ; a4 

“Taken a prize yer honor” said Dick finishing the Captain # sentence, 
and looking up archly in his face “and there's the rest of the prisoners 
ashore, if nobody aint never gone to take ’em off.”’ 

‘Man the boats Mr. Spicer’ shouted the Captain to the first Lieuten- 
ant, and the boats were speedily manned and pulling for the shore, with 
Dick in his new costume acting as guide. The island was searched, and 
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French Lieutenant with twenty-one men, were taken and carried on 
board the frigate. Dick was called upon to state the manne: in which he 
bad got jon of the enemy’s vessel, and this he did apparently to 
the satisfaction of the Captain, bat I prefer giving the tale as he narrated | 
it to his messmates in their berth, over bis afternoon grog, and as he had 
contrived to muster an extra bottle of rum, the two Frenchmen he had 
captured were generously invited to share it with them. 

“Come Johnny bring yer onspressibles to an anchor will you’’ said 
Dick to his French guests, ‘there draw a chair and sit down upon the 
shot-case my hearty, why never say die! I honors yer bravery, for you 
behaved like men, that’s Frenchmen I means, and it aint many a single 
hand as would have captured a couple o’ sich smart looking lads as you 
two.” 

The unfortunate prisoners did not understand one word that was utter- 


ed, but the motion of the hand directing them to sit down was compre- 


hended and complied with, and they responded ‘‘remercie remercie”’ the 
first syllable much abbreviated in utterance. 
“Well and I did show you mercy” said Fitton, “and I means to show 


you mercy; why I’m bless’d Jem” addressing the boatswain’s mate, “if | 


they aint like them black fellows, who think when the grub is sarved out, 
that they’re going to be fattened for the cook’s coppers, what the blue 
blazes do they cry out for mercy for now! should like to know? howsom- 


Come heave ahead mountseer, munjey, munjey.”’ 

The Frenchmen seemed pleased with the invitation, for bad as Dick’s 
French was they understood it, and in the politest manner possible re- 
peated the former expression “‘remercie remercie mon ami.” 


oo , Mercy, mongamee, now what the deuce do they mean by that 
Jem,’’ as the puzzled seaman of his messmate, ‘‘well I'm blowed but 


they beat my larning into splinters, why last night when I fetches one on | 


"em a elick o’ the head as sent him under the thorts, and called to the 
other to strike, they both sings out as loud as they could bawl, ‘noo run 
dong, noo run dong.’” 

“Oui mon ami,, ncus rendous,”’ said one of the prisoners, shrugging up 
his shoulders. ‘Vous parlez bien Francois?” 

“Parley bang Franchay, Johnny?” uttered Dick. ‘Well, I'm blessed, 
but I thought you’d have know’d better than that arter the click under 
the ear as you got last night. No, no Johnny, I doesn’t go for to parley 
much in the regard o’ banging on ’em; my thoughts and my cutlasb are 
always — much in the same latitude when I sees the enemy.” 

“I tell you what it is, messmate,”’ said the boatswain’s mate, address- 
ing Dick, “to my thinking you're on the wrong tack in respect of his 
meaning; he says ‘Parley bang Franchay,’ which I take to be ‘Up and 
tell ’em all about it.’ ‘Parley,’ you know, means ‘speaking out,’ or 
‘spinning a yarn;’ and ‘bang Franchay’ is as easy as ‘kiss my hand.’ So 
d’ye see, Dick, why jist overhaul the consarn to us; not as you did to the 


skipper in Tom Pepper fashion, to make him think you was sober; but 
let’s have the right arnest jometry of the thing, for we all on us knows, 


Dick, that you wur more not three parts slued. The last time I seed 
you was when you'd brought up alongside of that pretty little French 
girl, and was coaxing her for a drop more stuff out of her mother’s locker; 
and then, messmate, your head sails were all lifting, and another spoke 
or two of lee helm would have brought you slap aback.” 
“T arnt never going for to deny it, ould boy,” answered Dick witha 
in, “though I pitched itinto the skipperthat I was all cobbler’s mentis. 


ashen its of no use to keep a false reckoning; I were groggy, and | 


that’s the truth on it. But you know, messmaie, I arnt altogether sensi- 
ble to being so when my jib’s taut up; and in course when the leftenant 
called me a druken son of a female dog, and ordered me down to the 
boat, why I thought I'd just conwince him of his oncapableness of judg 
ing whether a man was sober or not, and so I detarmined to study a bit 
of the jography of the island by taking a cruise to myself, which no man 
as was drunk could possibly do, seeing as he'd get bothered in regard 
o shaping a proper course. Well, shipmates, I hauls my tacks aboard 
- and makes a long reach amongst rocky ground, and a head swell as kept 
me pitching bows under, till 1 could hardly carry my canvas; and there 
I was heaving and setting like a Dutch schuyt off the Taxel, and rolling 
ls under like a deep Ingeeman running down from the Cape to 
Helena. At larst my compass card spun round in the most onna- 
tural way till it made me dizzy, and I'm blessed if I did’nt see a craft 
right a-head of me, as loomed in the haze like one of your ’long-shore 
Davy Jonesesis, ownly the horns got to dancing and bobbing about in a 
muzzytistical kind of a way, as if there had been three or four couple on 
em twisting and turning and capering in ever 0 many double hornpipes, 
and up to all sorts of antics; and, ‘Yo hoy,’ I sins out, ‘who the blazes 
are you?’ for I thonght it best to hail him civilly at first, though I know’d 
precious well what the ugly beggarwas. But the ondeckerous chap made 
me no answer, ownly blow’d out a cloud of smoke, like the fogo from a 
thirty-two pounder, and then there was a report, and a someut a good 
deal like the hissing of a shot from his muzzle, as warn’t one muzzle 
eather, but seemed, to my idea of the thing, to be three or four muzzies 
all a keeping company in their motions with the owld fellow’s head bum 
kins, and ‘Hallo, your reverence,’ shouts I, as I always thinks if proper- 
est to fillycumbother them sort of varmint with hand-over-hand politeness 
whensomever | falls in with them which has been pretty often in the course 
of my cruizing. ‘Halloo, your reverence,’ says I, ‘what does your holi- 
ness want with @ poor tar as is bellygojimcrackt in this here no man’s | 
land sort of a place, as belongs never to nobody, nighther English nor | 
French nor Dutch, though it arnt onpossible but your honor may have 
some call to it by your being here.’ Howsomever he never answered my 


| filling, and all ready torun aboard of me. 
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hail, and I did’nt like his oncontemptible silence; so, ‘mayhap,’ says I ‘my 
lord, you may think as I'm groggy; but, love your heart, Dick’s more 
soberer than twenty judges—I don’t deny as I’m a little wizziwazzy-flu- 
matical, but that’s in regard of the fog, as is 60 thick that it wont let me 
keep a straight course—’ and here, shipmates, the wagabon stopp’d my 
discourse by discharging another bow chaser, the smoke of it coming like 
hot steam right in my face. ‘A miss is as good as a mile,’ says I, ‘and 
as your worship don’t never seem to be oveifond of my sociability, why, 
I'l) just wear round, and make sail out of this. Heaven bless your hand- 


| some phiz,’ says I, as I bure up, when I’m blow'd if the onconscionable 


ewld rip did'nt clap his helm a-weather arter me, and pitching bis bead- 
rails right slap into my starn gallery, gives me a reglar hoist aloft till I'd 


| lost my plumpindicklar, and capsized horrumzomtally all along the ground, 


and there I caulk’d, as it were, onsensible, till my thoughts began to 
come to me once more, and something seemed to whisper in my ear, 
‘Have a slap at him again, Dick, for rampajerous as he’s behaved to you, 
the blaggaid’s a coward at heart’—‘Is he!’ says I, ‘then here goes—’ 
not as 1 was in any way frightened afore, if so be as he'd clapp’d me 
alongside and fought fairly; but, as | towld you, messmates, he raked me 
onawares, and so up I jumps, and there the scamp was, backing and 
And now I could see him 


| plain enough, with a great red face, like the cook’s galleyfire, and a nose 
ever never mind, they'll have no mercy on the beef, I'll take my davy.— | 


like a joint of meat down afore it a roasting—eyes that would have sarv- 
ed for mese platters, and « mouth like a bisket-baker’s oven—my precious 
wig ! often as I’d seen him, | never saw him such a monstrous sight in 
my life; and there was his bumpkins, with a huge Spanish cock’d hat 
upon each one of ’em; and he was rigged out in flame color'd togs, 
though it was easy enough to diskiverhis onprincipled shanks and cloven 
hoofs, as it was bootless, to try and hide from sight—he had a tormenter 
in each hand, and there was his outrigger abaft swageing about like the 
spanker-boom in a calm; and he looked at me just the same as a flash of 
lightning. Well, shipmates, I squares at him, and he comes on at me; 
and ‘ware hawse, you lubber,’ shouts I, as I gives it him right and left, 
and every blow fizzed and sparkled, and brought out a smell of brimstone. 
All at once he raises his tormentors, and, sticking ‘em into my indescri- 
babilities, he flings me—Oh, I carn’t tell you the distance, but down I 
came again, shaking every timber in my frame; and seeing as it was no 


| use trying to man-handle the enemy, I buttons up my eyelids, and, as I 
| had two watches out the night afore, I made up my mind to bottle off a 
| litle sleep. So, messmates, I composes myself accordingly, and snoozes 


away like a parish clerk in sarmon time, till I’d laid in a goodish stock, 
and then I rouses out, and looks round me, but seed nothing but a poor 
harmless cow, with her calf alongside of her, nibbling the grass, and I 
wondered how the deuse I got there; but arter a little while I bethinke 
myself of all about it, and not knowing how many bells it was, it struck 
me mayhap the cutter arnt shoved off, and so here goes for the landing 
place; so T hauls my wind steering rather wild at first, but getting to e 
small helm as I made more sail, but not a bit of a landing place could I 
diskiver and it was too dark to make out the frigate. But stil! mess- 
mates I war’nt a going to give in; so I sarcumpolegates the island and 
there I seed a boat lying close in shere, and ‘and it’s all right now’ says 
my thoughts to myself, ‘there’s the cutter just ready to shove off, so quietly 
stow vourself away in the bows Dick, and that'll save the officer the 
trouble of axing questions.’ So accordingly messmates I shapes my 
course towards her, and as I went permiscuously along, my foot strikes 
again summut comical and so I picks it up, and what should it be but 
cutlash: ‘Halloo’ says I under my breath, for I did’nt want to let them 
know [ was so close aboard of ’em. ‘Halloo, but they’re making pretty 
ducks and drakes of the gunner’s stores’ says I, but, when I came to 
handle it Jem, it was soon made wisibly onparent, dark as it was, that it 
did not belong to the frigate; so I was put to a nonplush as to what 
nation it hailed for. But I war’nt long in the doldrums messmates, for 
I hears a gabbling in an outlandish lingo on board the boat thatmade me 
take an amagraphy of her build and rig—so I stretches myself out hor- 
rumzontally again, and keeps a sharp look out, crawling along every now 
and then like an oyster larning to run alone, till I’d got close under the 
bows, and then Jem, it was as plain to me as is the nose on Bill’s face; 
and ‘Yo-hoy!’ says I to myself, ‘its Johnny Cropoh,’ says I, ‘and now to 
work the ballygrim-auffery of the thing!” Oneof the Frenchmen shrugg. 
ed his shoulders; ‘‘Ha you know its all true Johnny.” 

“Pardonnez moi, mon ami,”’ returned the prisoner whose head was 
bound up, “Je ne comprends pas les Anglais,” —he raised his pannikin of 
grog—‘‘mais boire a la ronde.”’ 

‘Round Johnny—ay boy, but we’d two or three rounds afore I'd done 
with you ’ said Dick, with a half laugh, ‘and as for boring al! round, why 
I didn’t disactly know how many there was on you, for, to my thinking, 
what with the grog, and what with Davy Jones, and what with the heat 


| of the attack, there appeared to my hoptical wision to be four or five, 


though when I comed to close quarters there warn’t never no more nor 
youtwe, But I'm saying Jobnny, being dubersome as tu the number 
you mustered, why I did bore all round as you call it, for there’s no tell- 


| ing what a stray shot may do in the heat of action Now mes«mates, the 
| row boat laid just as this here fashion—sepposing this bread beg was a 


rock, with one side on it plumpendicklar—shove that bi«kit out a little 


| more Jem, and flatten in, my boy—well, this bread-bag’s the rock running 
, out into the water, and this here bottle—see as the bung’s tight Jem ;— 


this here bottles the row boat—all well and good.” 
‘Now it stands to reason, messmates, if so be as any one on you was 


| up atop o’this here biskit as has got somut like a face on it, why in 


course you could jump down on to that ere bottle, which, I see is half 
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empty” the men nodded assentte both positions—‘*Well just as this here 
row boat lies alongside the bread-bag—no, no, I don’t mean that—ir’s 
just as this here bottle lies close to and under the rock—oh! bother | 
don’t mean that either, but I’m saying, shipmates, its just as this here 
bottle lies alongside o’ the bread bag thatthe row boat lnid close aboard of 
the rock; and thinks I to myself if I could get a top o' the bread-bag— 
no, | means the rock—why tien I should be better able to overhaul ‘erm 
below and fall foul o’ the bottle, that is I means the row boat, if oppor- 
tunity should sarve; so I crawls—ah! jist the same as that ere weavil’s 
acrawling to the bit o’ bread afore it—[ crawled and crawled, moving 
along horrumzontelly, “end lanching ahead withal till I gained my 
point; and so I peeps over and twigs the brass gun, and as I thought 
turee chaps that crouched abafc in the starn sheets—two sitting on the 
thort, and tother caulking in a boat cloke. Well, messmates, I watches 
’em for some time, and thinks I to myself if I can but separate ’em into 
divisions I might board and capture the weather ones first, and then bear 
down upon the squadron to looard ; for arter all shipmates, three to one 
is somut of odds. 
right into the boat’s bows, and One o' the Johnnies jumps up and sings 
out ‘Hoeky wee.’ 

“Non, non mon ami, c’est ne pas ¢a,”’ exclaimed the Frenchman, who 
hal been attentively listening, and had gleaned from Dick’s motions what 
he was describing, ‘Je dit, qui vive.” 

‘What does he say, Jem,” inquired Fitton, “I used to know somut 
about the French lingo at one time; but to my thinking, messmate, be 
does not speak it clandexterously, and that’s the reason I don’t under- 
stand him.” 

*"Mayhap so, Dick—mayhap so,” responded the boatswain’s mate, “1 
arn’t much skilled into matters o’ that ere kind; but its clear enough, 
Dick, he carn’t speak French, English fashion, or else we might savvy 
somut about it.”” 


‘All right, my hearty,” returned Dick, ‘‘and so I'll go on with my” 


yarn. ‘Hookey wee,’ or ‘kee we,’ or somut o’ that sort, sings out the 
Frenchman, as much 4s to say ‘catch a weasel asleep ;’ but not nobody 
never answered, for I stowed myself away all snug again. Presently I 
sends anocher shot into her bows, and ‘Hookey wee,” sings out the 
Frenchman again But this time I hears one of em rattling along the 
thorts, and thinks I to myself, ‘Look out Dick, they’re pariing company, 
stand by to pipe the boarders away ;’ and so, messmates, I grips hold o’ 
my cutlash, and I peeps over, and there I seed one right forud, as it may 
be here away on the cork,’ pointing to the top of the bottle. 

“Diable !”’ exclaimed the embarrassed Frenchman, who appeared to 
understand most that passed, ‘‘Cete a moi,” pointing to himself. 

“Why, aye, Muster Setter Moore, if that’s your name—you was the 
man as was forud in the eyes of her,”’ said Dick “and Johnny here was 
chock aft, so up I springs and makes a leap aboard, and ‘ hookey wee’ 
says I as I gives Johnay a click with the cutlash over his coooa-nut, but 
the head was precious thick, and he comes at me like a good un, but I 
was too quick fur bim ; and it wondered me to think why the fellow un- 
der the boat-cloak didn’t turn out te lend him a hand. Howsomever 
Setter Moore—as he says his name is, runs aft, only he made aslip bend 
in his hurry and came down upon the thorts, but was soon up again, 
though not afore I'd sent Johnny down in the run with a splendid illu- 
meneration, dancing in his eyes. On comes t'other, and ‘Hookey wee’ 
says I again, as I sent my fist right in his face, for d’ye mind, Jem, my 
cutlash bruke short off at the haft, and it warn’t by no manner o’ means 
fit to trust a fellow’s life to ; and back again he went under the thorts, 
just ae Setter Moore roused out to have t’other slap at me, which he did 
by discharging a pistol, but the ball whistled by without stopping to ax 
any questions, so [ jamps into the starn sheets, lags, the pisto! out of 
Johnny’s hands, and gives him a taste of the bu ton his sconce that quiet- 
ed him. ‘Hurrah!’ shouted I, ‘Hookey wee for ever. Lay still you 
lubber, rustay, rustay, or I'll shoot you like a dead dog.’ And sti!l enough 
both on ’em laid. ‘Well, I’m blessed,’ thinks I, but she’s my own— 
they’ve all struck except the chap under the buat cloak, and mayhap, 
he’s “Hookey we.” ‘Yo hoy!’ says I, giving a kick, ‘rouse and bitt ;’ 
but lord love your hearts, shipmates, there warn't never nothing more 
than this here cocked hat, and ‘Hurrah !’ says I again, ‘Dick’s suber 
enough to take a prize, Where’s your Hookey wee now 1’ So I gets the 
end o’ the main sheet, and I seized Setter Moore’s arms behind him, and 
claps him by the main mast, and then I does the same by Johnny with 
the mizen halliards abaft, and, ‘mayhap,’ says my thoughts, or my throat 
or somut or other, ‘mayhap they arn’t never gota drop of stuff stowed 
away in the lockers.” So I overhauls, and works a traverse, and I’m 
blowed if 1 didn’t find a bottle o’ brasdy, and that was the best prize of 
all. ‘Here's a health to ‘Hookey wee,” says I, asI claps the muzzle to 
mine, and takes a lime burner’s twist, ‘and now for turning the hands up 
to haul out.” But shipmates I had’nt never no hands except these here 
two fistes, so I warnt long in having ‘em all upon deck, and then [ turns 
to, to find how she was moored ; well there was a head-rope forrud and 
that I soon roused in, and she'd a grapling and a hawser out astarn, so I 
claps on like a good un, and the craft seemed to know she’d got ino 
honest company, four she glides out as pretty as a ship-launch, and afore 
you could say Jack Robinson, I was all afloat, and swinging clear of the 
shore. 
and asI couldn’t weigh the killick, why I just peaks the mizen te keep 
her to the wind, and then I cuts the cable, and she rounded toclear of 
all, and seemed for all the wurld in her behaviour as if she wanted to 
make acquaintance with the frigate. 
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lashings of my prisoners, makes all fast, and takes a pull at the brandy 
to ‘hookey wee’ atween while», and then I stows myself in the boat cloak, 
and takes the cock’d hat for a pillow, amd gets a snooze and a nip of 
brandy alcumternately, and so I goes en till near day-break, when I on- 
lashes Setter Moore, ard gets him to lend me a hand to hoist the foresail, 
and then [gives ‘em both a toothful o” stuff, juat to keep the cowld out of 
"em, but as soon as 1 catches sight of the frigate, I gave "em both their 


| liberty, with only this proviso, that if they started tack or sheet, I'd blow 


em to shivers ; so ! wraps myself in the cluke, and claps the cock’d hat 
over my mast head, and took my berth at the tiller as big as an admiral, 
ull I brings my prize elongside, ard thinks I, here’s a coovinceticating 
argyment, that Dick Fitton, gunner’s-mate of his Majesty's ship the Toe- 
biter, wasn’t drunk lastnight. There, messmates, that’s all about it, and 
so here’s another toto’ grog to ‘Hookey wee.’” 

The facts were pretty much as Dick bad related them, Davy Jones was 
the old cow defending her calf; the row boat had come to the back of 


| the island, the Lieutenant and his men had crossed over to the houses to 


So I catches up a piece of broken rock and pitches it | 


gain information as to our movements, twoboat keepers had been left in 


| the boat, whom Dick had captured in his prize, which afterwards be. 


came of the utmost service to us, as probably will on some future occa- 
sion be narrated. 


—— 


COUSIN EMILY. 


BY CHARLES W. BROOKS. 





PART I. 


(The interest recently excited upon the subject of mental affection, and more 
especially in reference to a |ameatable event, which has deprived society of an 
active and valued member, induced the writer to search for some notes of a 
singular story which was related to him several years ago, and in which a 
peculiar phase of insanity was illustrated by its most painful results. He has 
endeavored, in the following pages, to bring a tale before the reader. It is 
right that he should mention Ao, all who could possess any personal knowledge 
of its details (the original narrator included) have long since, “ ceased from 
among us.”} 

You have lived under four English sovereigns, and the number of your 
fellow-subjects who can add another king to the list is small. 1am 
one of that small number, for I was born in the year 1757, and I am 
now eighty three. You need not on that aceount hesitate at passing me 
the bottle. 

I'll tell you something which was brought to my mind by this strag- 
gling old inn, with its long gloomy passages and tertible staircases. I 
am not at all sorry we decided on sleeping here, for it seems a naughty 
night to swim in, but there is a place near the top of this house which 
I wish I had not seen. Help yourself, and stir the fire into a blaze; I 
don’t hke even to think of the story in the dark. 

When I was sixteen, I believed myself intensely in love with a very 
pretty cousin of mine, whose Christian name was Emily. She was ex- 
actly that sort of cousin with whom, I suppose, all beys fall in love— 
she was three years older than myself, and not only very pretty, but very 
merry and very kind-hearted, and, in spite of all my endeavors, her 
laughing face, with a quantity of black curls falling about it, was per- 
petually coming between my eye and the Delphin Juvenal, the fact of 
her being miles. away from my school not at all interfering with her 
pertinacions hauntings. I was exceedingly outrageous when I was in- 
formed of her intended marriage to a country clergyman about ten years 
her senior, and though Mrs. Algernon Parke (that was the name she 
took, poor thing!) wrote me several beautiful letters, inviting me to come 
and see her in her married state, it was not until she had become a 
mother and I had become a collegian, that I could make up my mind to 
visit her. My journey was then accidental, but when I entered her 
house she gave me such a sunshiny welcome, and, in spite of the child 
crawling about upon the rug, she looksd so like the Emily of other de 
that I reproached myself for my delay, and determined to make up for 
it by spending as much of my time as possible at Rectory. 

Her husband, the Reverend Algernon Parke, was one of those men 
whom you cannot help liking, and yet with whom it is impossible to be 
very intimate He was tall, handsome, and aristocratic in appearance; 
he was an accomplished scholar, and had travelled much, acd his general 
information was, or seemed to a youth of nineteen, very extensive. But 
he was an extremely proud man, and though nothing ceuld be kinder or 
more hospitable than his manner, I was forced to feel that he rather en- 
dured than sought conversation with me. Indeed, I have often thought 
that I may have attributed this neglect on his part to wrong causes, for 
the talk of a person of my age and character must in all probability have 
been rubtishing enough, especially in those days, when young gentlemen 





| were not furnished with a smattering of every kind of knowledge. How- 


ever, Mr. Parke always gave me a cordial welcome to his house, and 
while T remained there, we saw little of each other except at the social 
hours. There was excellent sporting of two or three kinds in the neigh- 


| borheod, and though I devoted a great deal of time to my cousia, I 


Howsomever it wouldn't do messmates to ride there very long, | 


} 


, excepted 
Well, shipmates, the tide was in | 
my favor, and I s00n made out that she’d drift clear, so I ‘xamines the | 


reserved a tolerable proportion for my dogs, and guns, and fishing-tackle. 
Altogether I found the Rectory a delightful place. 

The hovse itself had little to recommend it beyond its size and its 
situation, for it was one of those ungainly structures which were reared 
when everything requisite for building was cheap—architectural okill 
I told you that this inn reminded me of the place. The 
Rectory was a very tall and very spacious house, full of winding etair- 
cases and intricate passages, doors opening where they were least 
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ted, and long galleries without an opening except at each end. 
rooms were chiefly lofty and airy, and yet there was a sensation of 
dullness, and even deselation, connected with them, which often became 
oppressive, especially on bleak afternoons. The inmates of the house 
hed of course, by practice, acquired a tolerable acquaintance with the 
apartments in use, which constituted about a third of the mansion,—a 
stranger gradually ascertained the nearest way from his bed-room to 
the dining-parlor and drawing-room,—but of the relative situations of 
the unoccupied chambers, I doubt if any person were aware. Two or 
three of the servants had their respective and different ways of proceed- 
ing on the rare occasion of having to explore those regions, and I myself, 
who had in the pride of geometrieal knowledge volunteered to map out 
the various stories, was finally baffled, and forced to relinquish the task, 


by the multiplicity of enormous closets which crossed the landing-places, | 
and isolated rooms upon which one came by accident, and failed to dia- | 


cover a second time. I revenged myself upon the edifice by defining it 
as a noble specimen of Intoxicated Architecture. 


You may think Iam dealing lightly with a narrative which I have | 
‘ . . . ' 
described as a painful one, but [ am rather endeavoring to give you an 


idea of the successive effects which the scene and the incidents produced 
upon myself. 
detai! them with much more clearness than I can bring to the descrip- 
tion of events of the last ten years. 

I returned to the Rectory as often as my college life would permit, 
and it was upon my third visit there that I perceived a strange change 
in Algernon Parke. 

His manner to me was warm and cordial as before, but the alteration 
was in his conduct to Emily. Did I mention to you that hia behavior to 
her had previously been marked by the most sedulous attention, but that 
there was an absence of the fondness of affection which I had expected 
% see, and which her youth and extreme beauty, coupled with her 
admiring devotiun to him, might have elicited from even a prouder and 
colder man than Parke? In short, I had hardly known whether to be 
vexed or pleased at not finding Algernon adoring the lovely girl whom I 
*hought perfection. We are curious creatures, and the feelings alternated 

h my heart until I was almost ashamed of my exertions to define, and 
yo to fix, my sentiments on the subject. But now all was altered, and 
hp place of the calm attentive regard which Algernon bad hitherto mani- 
sted towards his wife, there had arisen a lover-like ardor of anxiety 
nd tenderness, which kept him constantly at her side—a perpetual 
yatch for every word she uttered, over every movement she made—an 
mtiring, unceasing homage, which, as it appeared to me, would have 
yetter suited the brief and glowing courtship of some young Italian 
husician, inspired by his love, his art, and his skies, than the married 
Rate of an English clergyman of mature age and reserved habits. The 
phenomenon puzzled me beyond measure. I sought for ordinary reasons 
for it, in vain. I had, of course, been favored, in my time, with expla- 


mations of the curious influence over the husband with which the honors 


of maternity invest the wife. Emily, it is true, had a second time added 
to her family, and twe more beautiful children than the little Louisa and 
Henry Parke I have never seen; but the devotion of Algernon to his 
wife was now so unreasonably intense that even the mysterious agency 
in question, taxed to its fullest extent, was insufficient to account for his 
bearing towards her. In ordinary matters he was unchanged, except 
that he certainly seemed to seek conversation more than he had been 
accustomed to do; as far as concerned myself, with the amiable self- 
complacency of youth, I attributed this to my own enlarged and edifying 
habits of discussion. One thing I observed—he spoke with far more 
rapidity than upon my former visits. 

The children were very lovely. Louisa, the elder, whom I had seen 
crawling on the rug un my first visit to the Rectory, was now a merry 
little sy!ph of four years old, an infantile copy of her beautiful mother’s 
features, but with a profusion of golden hair, and with deep blue eyes. 
Her ringing laugh was always ready to welcome me—l1 was her decided 
favorite, friend, and confidant. She loved me, I believe, very sincerely, 
but she worshipped the dogs which were invariably my companions. 
Their affectionate attentions to her were ber delight, and the figure of 
the wild little fairy, tugging laughingly at the ears or tail of the wistful 
but uncomplaining Ponto or Sancho, is fresh as if sixty years had not 
divided us. 

Henry, the boy, was a year younger than his sister, and a contrast to 
her in everything but beauty. His grave-eyed meekness suited his ap- 
pearance well; and his tranquillity, especially when taken under the 
patronage of the high spirits of Louisa, was very winning. He, too, 
was a great ally of the dogs; but whereas Miss Louisa’s pleasure was in 


exciting them into frolics kindred with her own, her brother loved to lie | 


for hours with one animal for a pillow, while the head of the other rested 
in his lap. You are at my mercy here, and must bear with my miniature 
painting—it is all part of the picture. 

The fondness of my cousin for het beautiful children was excessive, 
and rivalled that of Algernon for herself; but it was so natural and 
graceful, that I, who was at an age when to the foolish eye of a boy the 
earnestness of maternal affection is not always pleasing, could not but 
be charmed with the love manifested towards them by Emily. Alger- 
aen’s Conduct to the children was, however, inexplicable. He would 
stand gazing at them for long periods, with looks of affection and delight; 
but he invariably recoiled from their contact or approach, and ina 
marked manner shunned the morning and evening kiss with which they 
had been accustomed to salute him. Once, when Emily suddenly press- 
ec the face of her boy to that of its father, he turned deadly pale, and 


They have receded far enough from me to allow me to | 
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hastily left the room. She never repeated the experiment—its failure 
was perhaps the only thing in which for many months Algernon crossed 
her wishes: his devotion continued unabated. 

PAKT IL. 

My fourth visit—it was my last—was prefaced by a slight circum. 
stance, to which I paid no attention until subsequent events caused me 
to reconsider every link in their chain. I wrote from Oxford to announce 
my coming; and, as I had often done before, | addressed my letter to 
my litle friend Louisa, who could not, of course, trace even 4 syllable of 
its contents, but in whose name her mother had sometimes been accus- 
tomed to reply. I thought no more of the trifling playfulness, until the 
answer came, written by Algernon himself. His invitation was warm as 
usual, but, to my surprise, the following postscript was added :— 

“Why do you write to one in every respect so far beneath you?” 

I was much amused with this curious piece of didactic remonstrance, 
and was soon at the door of the Rectory. Algernon came out to meet 
me, and seemed anxious to speak to me before any of the servants should 
approach. He gave hasty orders for the care of my travelling-boxes, 
and then, taking my arm, begged me to walk with him into the garden. 
I pleaded that | ought first to speak to Emily, but he made some plausible 
excuse, and led me through ashrubbery. Suddenly turning upon me, he 
said ina strange, harsh voice— 

“This is an odd affair—is it not?” 

“What is ?!—what do you mean?” 

“Ab!—true, true—you haven’theard! Why, we've lost Miss Parke.” 

“Good heavens! you don’t mean—you can’t mean Louisa?” I said. 

“Ay, I mean her!” he replied, contorting his mouth into a frightful 
smile, 

“What!—dead! Lam—why not have told me—why did you allow 
me to intrude upon you?” I gasped out, hardly knowing whether to ex- 
press astonishment or sympathy, so strange was his manner. 

“No intrusion—no intrusion !”’ he cried, in a high, but husky voice,— 
“1.9 intrusion at all. No—and she’s not dead either—that’s the best of 
it, as itseems to me.” 

“Lost, and not dead, Mr. Parke! 
this means !”’ 

“Ttell you! —J!” said he, very coldly, but instantly altering his man- 
ner, said, ‘‘I am wreng—you are my guest, Atdinner, then, if you please, 
I shall have much pleasure in answering any question you may ask.”— 
He turned upon his heel, and actually ran from me. I was too much 
stupified to follow him for some moments, but when I did, I believe my 
pace was as rapid as hisown. A domestic, however, appeared at the end 
of the shrubbery, and stopped me, 

“Oh, sir! we suppose master has told you something ?”’ 

“Yes, yes, Anderson; Miss Louisa—he says she is lost. 
all ?—quick !’, 

“It’s all true, sir—she is lost, and the grief has turned master’s head.”’ 

“Grief?” I repeated, in much perlexicy. I proceeded to question the 
servant, who told me that, about five days before, and in the middle of the 
afternoon, Louisa had disappeared. The instant she was missed, the 
closest search was commenced, and every nook and corner of the house 
visited. It was of course supposed that she had strayed into some of 
the unused apartments, access to which, however, had been usually pre- 
vented since the children had been old enough to wander. On examin- 
ation, it was found that to one floor orily could the child have gained ad- 
mission, the doors leading to the other floors being all locked, and the 
keys being actually hanging in Algernon’s study. That floor had been 
searched until the searchers were weary; shouting, calling, even firing a 
pistol, had been tried, on the chance of Louisa’s having fallen asleep in 
some mysterious corner. All was in vain. The research outside the 
house had been equally useless. Gates, neither over nor under which a 
child could climb nor crawl, cut off all egress from the garden, and it 
was proved that they had not been opened. No gipsies or other suspi- 
cious persons had appreached the house; and the agonizing conclusion to 
all exertions was, that Louisa was /os/. I found, upon questioning An- 
derson further, that Mr. Parke had led the servants on their quest, and 
had been as energetic in his pursuit as it became a father to be in so 
creadful an emergency Had the domestics no conjectures of any kind! 
Anderson said they had none, And Mrs. Parke? 

I entered the house, and in the drawing room I found Emily—but how 
changed from the sun-hiny being I had left her a few weeks before !— 
She was pale as ashes, and her beautiful black hair bung wildly about her 
face. She was obviously under the influence of extreme terror. In her 
arms she held her son, of whom she appeared resolved not to relinquish 
her hold for a moment. On my entrance, she glanced nervously round, 
and instead of rising or speaking, she clasped the child convulsively to 


For Heaven’s sake tell me what al! 


What is it 


| her breast, and looked in my face with such a piteous expression, that 


I turned in pain from her gaze. 

“T am so glad you have come !”’ she murmured, the tears rolling fast 
from her eyes. 

A terrible thought came over me at that moment, but I indignantly re- 
jected it. Algernon entered hastily, and again I saw that convulsive clasp- 
ing of the child by the mother. He spoke with his usual cordiality, and 
invited me to retire for the purpose of dressing. I assented; and he 
conducted me to my apartment,—apparently resolved not to leave me 
fora moment. This constant attendance he pursued for the remainder 
of the day, vigilantly prevencing my holding conversation with Emily, 
who indeed sat through the long hours in a state of comparative stupor 
but never for one instant parting with the child. As night drew on, that 
terrible thought returned ; and at length its pressure became unbearable. 
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1 pleaded indisposition, and begged leave to go early to rest. Algernon 
followed me to my room; and as I wentin, | observed that the key was 
outside the door. I took it quietly from the lock, and into the room. — 
Parke watched my movement, but made no remark, and apeedily left me, 
to solitade—and that thought. 

I now had leisure to weigh the occurrences of the day; and as I did 
so, my mind underwent alternate visitations of stapifying bewilderment 
and of harrowing excitement. But I will nottrouble you with more than 
a rapid detail of what followed. I listened until I heard the door of Al- 
gernon’s bed-room cluse, and the lock turn. Knowing that he had then 
retired for the night [ stole softly down tothe apartment occupied by An- 
derson. in reply to my whisper, he opened the door, and seemed tre- 
lieved by finding that I was his visitor. 

“Anderson,” | said, “get me those keys which you said hung in your 
master’s study.” 

He looked startled ; but promised to do so, and to bring them to my 
room. I returned as softly as possible, and waited his arrival. In a few 
minutes he came to the door. 

“Sir, they are not there now.” 

My sensations now became maddening; I paced the room fariously, 
and at length sat down on the bed in a state of positive fever. The 
hous was still as the tomb, and the only seund I heard was the deep 
tone of the church clock, which struck at long intervals. My frenzied 
restlessness finally urged me to go and seek the keys for myself, and 
taking the candle, J stepped stealthily forth for that purpose. As I reach- 
ed the foot of the stairs, and was peering through the darknesss in quest 
f the study-door, one long and frightful scream rang through the upper 
part of the house. I rushed up the stairs like a guilty thing, and at the 
first turning I suddenly encountered Algernon. He was half-dressed, and 
held a light. 

“In God’s name, tell me whose scream was that !”’ I exclaimed. 

“It was nothing,” he said, “H , do you ever read the Bible?” 

“Sometimes—sometimes; but that scream !”’ 

“Have you ever read,”’ he asked, very sternly, ‘the fearful Book with 
which it ends—the Buok of Revelations?” 

“I have,” said I, “but, Mr. Parke, I insist upon knowing pe 

“Do you remember what is said there about x 0 Borromiess Pir being 
opened for a little while?—the Bottomless Pit—ha! ha!’ And he rush- 
ed from me, and entered his own room, double-locking the door. 

I, too, returned to my apartment, and watched intently. But there was 
no further alarm, and at last the blessed morning came; never was it so 
welcome. As the light began to render objects half visible, there came 
a low tapat mydoor. It was Anderson. 

“Sir,” he said, in faltering accents, “I thought I would go again and 
search for the keys, and they were there. 1 will swear, sir, that they 
have been replaced since midnight. They are here sir. 

I snatched them from him, and motioned him to followme. The light 
was now coming fast upon us, as I unlocked the door leading to the un- 
used apartments on the floor on which I stood. Need I weary you by 
saying, that perhaps such a search was never made for concealed gold or 
escaped captive as that I made through those dreary rooms, and those 
above them. There was yet a third floor to search; and through that 
third floor I seached in like-manner, and in vain. I hardly knew, indeed, 
what 1 was expecting to discover. 

We were standing in a large and low-roofed roem, lighted by a single 
window, and entirely empty. It was the last room, as we believed, on 
the upper floor. I have said that the house was a very lofty one; and as 
I stood at the window I was struck by its distance from the ground be- 
low. I turned away, and the next moment one of my dogs came leaping 
into the room, manifesting the utmost joy at seeing me. It suddenly oc- 
curred tome to put him in quest of a scent—and, wild as was the idea, 
in the excited state of my feelings, | made him the necessary signal. In 
an instant he was at work, sniffing in all the delighted energy of his 
race. Twice he crossed the room, and twice recrossed it, and returned 
to my feet, as if wondering at the new task I had set him. I saw that 
he could discover nothing, and was about to retire, when the dog uttered 
acry, and clung to me in manifest terror. What he saw or felt I know 
not to this hour; but I believe that there are secrets, dreadful secrets in 
nature, which should make the wisest and best of us tremble. I gazed 
in wonder, when the good hound, disengaging himself from me, rusted 
with a furious yell towards the opposite wall. It was of boards, and I 
could trace no sight of a door or epening; but what was thatto me? I 
lesired Anderson to fetch me a chisel and hammer, while I ran for a 
crow-bar, which I had seen in one of the lower apartments. 

In a few minutes I re-entered the room—but ghastly tenants were there 
before me. If the sixty years which have followed that hideous moment 
could be made six hundred, it could never pass from my recollection. — 
A large and gaping chasm appeared in the wall, opening as it seemed, 
into a black abyss which the eye could not fathom. But eyes had fa- 
thomed it, and in that gaze their intelligence was lost for ever. Emily 
Parke bad been dragged from her bed to the edge of that hideous pit, 
and the fierce grasp of her husband was upon her wrist, while his other 
hand pointed down the dreadful well, into which he had flung some blaz- 

ng substance. The mother’s eye had followed its fiery career down— 
lown—down, until it rested, glaring brightly. : 


Atthe bottom of that pit (until then an untold mystery of that strange | 


house) lay two little corpses. One had lain there for days—the other 

i newly been h irled thither—both the children had gone down alive, 2s 
their father afterwards exultingly declared. There lay Louisa and her bro 
ther, eighty feet below the chamber where an Idiot was staring at a Maniac: 


recorded that in walking down Berners street one day Hook’s companion 
called his attention to the particularly neat and modest appearance of a 
house, the residence, as appeared fiom the door-plate, of some decent 
shop-keeper’s widow. “I lay a guinea,” said Theodore, “that in one 
week that nice, modest dwelling shall be the most famous inall London.” 
The bet was taken. In the course of four or five days Hook had written 
and despatched one thousand letters, conveying orders to tradesmen of 
every sort within the bills of mortality, all to be executed on one par 

ticular day, and as nearly as possible at one fixed hour. From wagogs 
of coals and potatoes (says Gurney) to books, prints, feathers, ices, 
jellies, cranberry tarts—nothing in any way whatever available to any 
human being but was commanded from scores of rival dealers scattered 
over our “ province of brick,” from Wapping to Lambeth, from White- 
chapel to Paddington. In 1809, Oxford road was not approachable 
either from Westminister, or Mayfair, or from the city, other than through 
a complicated series of lanes. It may be feebly and afar off guessed 
what the crash and jam and tumult of the day was. Hook had provided 
himself with a ledging nearly opposite the fated No —; and there, with 
a cuuple of trusty allies, he watched the developement of the mid-day 
melo-drama. But some of the dramatis persone were seldom, if ever, 
alluded to in later times, He had no objection to bodying forth the 
arrival of the Lord Mayor and his Chaplain, invited to take the death- 
bed confessien of a peculating common councilman; but he would rather 
have buried in oblivion that precisely the same sort of liberty was taken 
with the Governor of the bank, the Chairman of the East India Com- 
pany, a Lord Chief Justice, a Cabinet Minister—above all, with the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and his Royal Highness the Commander-in- 
Chief. 

They all obeyed the summons—every pious and patriotic feeling had 
been most movingly appealed to; we are not sure that they all reached 
Berners street; but the Duke of York’s punctuality and crimson liveries 
brought kxm to the point of attack before the widow’s astonishment had 
risen to terror and despair. Perhaps no assassination, no conspiracy, no 
royal demise, or ministerial revolution of recent times was 4 greater 
send to the newspapers than this audacious piece ef mischief. In Hook's 
own theatrical world he was instantly suspected, but no sign escaped 
either him or his confidants. The affair was beyond that circle a serious 
one. Fierce were the growlings of the Doctors and Sargeons, scores 
of whom had been cheated of valuable hours. Attorneys, teachers of 
all kinds, male and female; hair-dressers, tailors, po ular preachers, 
and parliamentary philanthropists, had been victimized in n, and 
were in their various notes vociferous. But the tangible material 
damage done was itself no joking matter. There had been an awful 
smashing of glass, china, harpsichords and coach-panels. Many a horse 
had fallen never to rise again. Beer barrels and wine barrels been 
overturned and exhausted with impunity amidst the pe of countless 
multitudes. It had been a fine field-day for the pickpockets. There 
arose a fervent bue and cry for the detention of the wholesale deceiver 
and destroyer.—[ London Quarterly. 

ne 


A Spec oy Warn —Scene—A Counting Room, a young gentleman 
lolling in an arm chair, with his feet on a stool und a segar in his 
mouth.— Enter an old lady. 


| Turopore Hoox’s “Berners street Hoax,” 1s 1809 —It is 


Op Lapy. Good morning Mr. Hall! I called to see you, sir, on bu 
siness. You've paid considerable attention to my darter, and I wish to 
know what your intentions are. 

Gest. Oh, perfectly honorable Marm, I assure you. I intend to back 
out, as we say in Scotland. 

Lavy. You dew! dew yee! And pray sir allow me to ax yee for your 
reasons sir, If I may be so bold. 

Gexr. Marm I don’t wish to particularize, but there are several rea 
sons. 

Lapy. Several! yee puppy. I'll sue yee for a breach of promise yee 
insignificant, yee. Jist name one of ’em if yee can, ye nasty mean look- 
ing, humpty dumpty, carrotty headed, jack-a dandy, yee hop of my thumb, 
yee blackleg, yee cheat, yee liar, yee adacious carcus of katydid, yee 
whipper snapper, yee swindler, yee nasty, proud, low life, good for no 
thing squirt. Yee’ve several reasons for not having my gal, has yee 7 
Jist name one on ’em ye little waisted, knock-kneed, clapboard face, goat 
chin’d,—yee thin 4 

aa Your Marm, is a very nice girl, and all that sort of 
thing, no doubt Ma’am, but to tell you the fact, she does’nt wear her bus 
tle right. I’ve seen it one sided, and the last time I was at your housq 
it appeared to be getting considerably round front, and Mrs. Stitchem, the 
dress maker in Wit street tells me she’s padded in a dozen of places, 

wears two pair of stays and then her false teeth don’t stay in well, and 
she puts castor oil on her wig, and uses Kent's Carmine Ink for Rouge 
So you see Marm, I can’t stand such carelessness, indeed Marm | can’t 


| —you'll let me off now I reckon. ; ’ 
Lapy. You nasty, impertinent, rooster hooker, low prying, sneaking 


pup yee, | would’nt have you for a son-in-law if there was’nt another man 
| ‘twixt here and ’tarnity. But if I don't walk into the affections of Mrs 
Stitchem’s tattling, then tell me I’m ne woman.—[ Exit in a rege. 
—————— 
The white of an egg is said to be a specific for fish bones sticking im 
the throat. It is to be swallowed raw, and will carry down « bone very 
1 easily and certainly. 
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New-York ‘ territory after it has been burnt over—springing by acres from 
P the hot ashes, and following the tempestuous brightness with 
SATURDAY. JULY 22. 1543. a perpetual shimmer. 

- Let a river be turned aside from its path. Let a mountain be 
EE OES TENE Se Se eo aera ae loosened—and the piled-up rocks of a thousand ages be tumbled 
about our ears—in other words, let a great convulsion happen, 

| vast enough and powerful enough to change the whole face of 

Beware of committing yourself in a hurry. Your very firm- | society and upheave iis subterranean treasures—its heaps of 
ness and conscientiousness may du you a mischief, else. Aware | hoarded gems—its wondering depths, flashing with hidden 
that weak men are always changing, you may take itinto your | waters and burning with fire—and then! watch the first natu- 
head that strong men never change—and act accordingly. If | ral growth of that new soil following hard after the earthquake! 
you do, you are lost. Having heard it whispered of such and | The wilderness reappears in its original strength—and there 
such people, that you never know where to find them, you are | are giants among men. Shadows give way to substances; 
determined to be found forever and ever in one place. The | whims and follies and hastily-formed opinions, to wisdom and 
more fool you! worth and seriousness and faithfulness, till men, for a season, 

Stand fast! but look well to your foot-hold. Are the shifting | are as gods. 

sands of the desert underneath your feet? Are you treading All the revolutions of empire that have happened since the 

water? Or have you planted yourself upon the everlasting | world began, have operated in this way upon the sources of opi- 

rock—the rock of ages ? nion, just as earthquakes, tornadoes and irruptions of the sea 
Opinions, like trees, to be good for anything, must be of slow | have operated upon the deeper sources of fruitfulness in the 


STAND FAST! 


and the oak—the flowering peach and the cedars of Lebanon 
—the water lilly, the morning glory and the everlasting pine, 
are not more unlike, than the hastily-formed opinions of man- 
kind, when compared with such as are the growth of ages. 

The blossom of the way-side—the growth of a single night, 
or the offspring of a smart shcwer—is a type of what are call- 
ed opinions by the great multitude aboutus. They are almost 
always of a spontaneous growth, and spring from the richest 
and shallowest soil. 

Let the ground be broken up—it matters litule how, whether 
by the trampling hoof or the plough-share ; let the upper soil be 
disturbed—give to the wind and sunshine, the dampness and 
the warmth of Heaven, but fair play—and lo! the whole earth 
is in flower! And with what ?—with oaks and pines, and ce- 
dars? and wheat and corn? and grapes and olives? No!— 


But, observe! Ic is not so much hasty opinions, as hastily-for- 
med opinions, that are worthless. Hastily-pronounced opinions, 
being deliberately formed and having ripened slowly, are just 
what distinguishes leading men from the multitude. Matured 
at leisure, like the elements of all mischief and all good about 
us, they are pronounced like a thunder-clap; and whole armies 
are lost or saved—and whole empires are shipwrecked or esta- 
blished forever. Unstable as water !—Stand thou fast! Look 
well to thy opinions before they are given to the world. But 
being given to the world—stand fast! 

——_— 


| 
| 
growth. Lift up your eyes and judge for yourself. The poplar | earth. 


Goop Fre.Lowsnir.—W hy may there not be a good feeling of 
good-fellowship among the nations? Would they not be all the 
happier, and the better, and the wiser? Why may there not be 

| a neighborhood of Nations—glorying in their companionship? 
but with white-weed and thistles and buttercups, with here | [s there any good reason why Communities and States, and 
and there a wild rose, perhaps, not worth gathering, a sprig of | Powers and Sovereignties, should be more jealous of each other 
starved penny royal, a bunch of blighted hyssop, or a handful of | than the inhabitants of neighboring villages? Why may there 
rusty mint you would never think of stooping for. not be an acknowledged brotherhood among the nations ?—an 

Till Man has entered upon his work and turned up ithe | acknowledged relationship? By Nature and by the appoint- 
stronger soil below—till Thought has been busy among the un- | ment of God there is; and but for Man—Man, the Spoiler, the 
told riches that lie deeper than the surface—till minp is at work | Mischief-maker, and the Destroyer, there would always be. 
with the spade and the harrow, engrafting the wild fruit-trees, Family quarrels are acknowledged among the nations—and 
training the wild grape, changing the grasses to wheat, and they are always the fiercest and bitterest. Why not family 
carefully stirring up and enriching the soil—what is there but friendships? Away with your shallow maxims of State. That 
a coarse, rank, unprofitable fruitfulness, no better than barren- | which is good for Man is good for Men. What have men to 
ness for the help of mankind ? | fear from “ entangling alliaaces,” when they know the danger 


Just so it is with that vast and shadowy land, of which hasty | of copartnership, and are only anxious to be on good terms with 
opinions are the natural growth; of that land which we are | their own fa.nily and their own neighbors? Cannot the na- 


always talking about, and trying to make ourselves masters of; | tions be kind to each other ?—and forgiving ?—and patient and 
which is always buta little way off—never but just beyond our | charitable ?—and neighborly—without going into business to- 
reach, and always coming and going with every change of the gether? or making a common stock of their fields and houses ; 
wind—the soil where opinions spring up of themselves, and | their wives and children; their prejudices and quarrels? An- 
scatter their own seed, and perpetuate their like without Man’s | tipathies are acknowledged and gloried in—why not sympa- 
help. thies ? 

Let the surface of that land be broken up, in the same, way— For a thousand years or so, Christians and Turks have been 
the top crust only, instead of its deepest foundations, where all | warring together. For about the same period, the North of 


precious things are hidden—the gold and the silver and the Europe has been set in battle array against the South ; during 


mr th sew ; ; : “thi ope’ ' 
burning stones--with fountains of water and fountains ot fire | which time, they have hated one another with a hatred ap- 


-s oe and both playing forever —let it be washed bare by | proaching the sublime; sacrificing millions o° men, and count- 
t - e “ ae by the hurricane—or wasted with fire | jess millions of treasure, and sacking cities and overrunning 
a word, ull the g sky i tation at ailing : lacing § ; j 

ne n : m1 +g sky is full of lamentation and wailing empires, and pillaging States—just for the fun of the thing.— 
—and what is the first growth it yields thereafter? A crop of | The world has been a chess-board for kings and conquerors to 


strange opinions, alike showy and brief and worthless; of a play the game of war upon—sceptres and crowns, and thrones 
piece with the fire-weed which empurples our whole eastern and shadows being the stake. 
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There are the French and English, for example. For eight 
hundred years, or thereabouts, they have always been at war 
—either openly or secretly ; always trying to thwart one ano- 
ther—to cross each other’s path—and always ridiculing and 
misrepresenting each other. Of late, however, a newer and 
better, and much more manly feeling has begun to show itself. 
[t is no longer sound argument in England, to write songs or 
put forth caricatures, representing Joha Bull, with the counte- 
nance and bearing of Dr. Johnson, “ who beat forty French and 
could beat forty more” —fat, pompous, good natured, quarrel- 
some John Bull, squarring away at a starved, rickety, peevish, 
vain, shadow of a man—called the frog-eating Johnny Crapeau. 
Oh, the roast beef of old England! it is no longer an allowed 
syllogism against the French—nor is it enough to show the 
inferiority of a Potage a la Julienne, or a soupe maigre ; and 
therefore of the French people themselves. 

It is no loager Boxing versus the Small-Sword ; the Wooden 
walls of England versus the Skeleton armies of France; nor do 
the great body of the English believe in their consciences now, 
as their fathers did, but a little time ago, that the de Guises 
and Bayards, the Lavoisiers and Cuviers, the Davids and the 
Lallys—are creatures of the imagination ; or thatif Will Shak- 
speare had been alive, when Voltaire criticised him, for a glo- 
rious barbarian, (as he most undoubtedly was) that Will would 
have stepped over and thrashed the conceit out of him. No, 
no—the times are changed now. Men are beginning to think 

for themselves—and even the French and English to do one 
another justice. Nay more—magnuanimity, or greatness of soul 
rather, 1s getting to be somewhat fashionable. Compare Alli- 
son with Sir Walter Scott—and judge for yourself. As the 
fashion is—so are historians and politicians and statesmen and 
lovers of their country. 
— 
FLOWERS.—MR. HOGG AND HIS GARDENS. 

Wherever poetry and the arts find worshippers, there must prevail a 
love of flowers. They are the poetry of neture, the miniature painting of 
our heavenly Father. The student may explore in their rosy and golden 
cups for new proofs of science, and taste may find its utmost gratification 
in a study of the infinite variety and combination of their colours. 

Looking upon the cultivation of flowers as one cf those beautiful and 
feminine employments calculated for the gentler sex, it is pleasant to 
mark the increasing taste for them which from year to year is perceptible 
in our country. Cottages but a few years since exposed to the glaie of 

an unobstructed sun, are now curtained and shadowed with creeping 
vines, and saplings which will soon become ornamental trees. Scarcely 
a kitchen garden can be found, in the vicinity of our cities especially 
which is notenlivened by a regiment of holyhocks, poppies, and flowering 
vines, with such other plants as spring up rapidly from their seed ; while 
every dwelling of the better classea has its flower garden, though the 
grounds may not admit of shrubberies. It is pleasant in the winter sea- 
gon, when the winds ate whistling bleak without, and sleet rattles on the 
pavement—it is very pleasant to see the windows of a dwelling gay with 
liothouse-plant 
rose, and the 
warmth of a laly’s parlour, with nothing but a sheet of transparent glass 
to shield them from the inclemency of the weather. 


They speak of 


s,—to mark the crimson geranium blossom,—the blushing | 
slorious white cup of an Ethiopian lily luxuriating in the | 


refinement, taste, industry, and a thousand feminine qualities which can | 


not be wanting where a true and natural love of flowers exists. 

For our own part, we could dispense with anything that was not an 
absolute necessity rather than these sweet children of the soil. 
musi 


Painting, 
c—either might go, if its loss only insured us the thousand 

ted blossoms that waste theic breath on the winds of spring-time, 
snamel the earth half the year round, and, if we choose it, fling a perpe- 
tual summer over the family hearth stone, long after the autumn has 
flung bis last green leaf to the blast. 

We could no more think ofa wa!k to Hoboken or into the open fields, 
without reference te the blossoms to be found there, than we could visit 


a concert with no desire for music, or a picture-gallery without think- 


| ted for its beauty as Hoboken or the Battery. 


ing of the beautiful study opened for our enjoyment. Our rides out of 
town have always reference to some wood when haunted by wild flowers, 
or some garden, where the blossoms of every climate may be found luxu- 
riating together. 

There is one beautiful garden endeared to us by a thousand plea- 
sant associations. It has been so long the theatre of our morning 
and evening and noonday walks, that every shrub and flower has become 
a sort of friend; year after year, and month after month we have haunted 
it; now with a friend, now alone, roaming among the cactus flowers one 
week, through the japonica-house another, and always fiuding plenty of 
roses and rare plants to forma fragrant variety even in the winter. 
In the summer time, when the field of enjoyment was enlarged, to the 
open garden, where a wilderness of tropic and native plants were bloom- 
ing together over a beautiful Jot of ground, beneath the shade of our 
common fruit trees. A walk in that garden was a luxury indeed ! 

But our favorite garden is broken up now. The Corporation has insis- 
ted on running a street through the most leafy centre of our former haunts. 
The old pear tree, where our bouquets were arranged in the cool shade, 
is cutdown. The well beneath its sheltering branches, always generous 
of the coolest waters that ever bathed human lips, is now exposed to the 
hot sunshine; the cherry-trees are torn up, and the last time we visited 
it, two rude Irishmen were busy leveling away the pansie bed. We saw 
a sod all gelden and purple with blossoms, cast into the space out- 
lined for a street, and broken up with their spades in the moist earth.— 
We saw a thicket of glorious yellow roses—a favorite thicket—torn up 
by the roots and trampled into a hollow which required filling up. We 
saw enough to break the heart of any being that hates city improvements 
as we do; especially improvements that rush headlong through the very 
sanctuary of the dead rather than deviate an inch from the line laid out 
by the engineer. 

They had forced poor Mc. Hogg, his dwelling and hothouses, into the 
smallest possible corner,—crowded him into a nook of his once beautiful 
domain, with scarcely room to breathe, himself, or air his hothouse- 
plants. We knew that it could not last—that the old man would never 
submit to be cooped up after that fashion, and sure enough, not three 
weeks since, while on a ride in the suburbs, we overtook him driving 
along the avenue, with a superb cape jassamine and a forest of roses in 
his wagon—emigrating to a magnificeat place which he has had in culti- 
vation for two years, on the east river, about one-fourth of a mile from 
the Astoria Ferry. 

We kept the waving boughs of the jassamine in view, determined to 
fellow on and have a sight of the paradise for which it was destined, 
and where we had firm hopes of meeting many an old friend of the same 
fragrant class. 

Before the tree was lifted from its place in the wagon, we reached the 
garden now occupied by Mr. Hogg and his sons. It is in a beautiful 
section, and comprises some ten or twelve acres of land, sloping gently 
from a pretty cottage, built at one extremity to the east river, which 
bounds it on the other, where a richly wooded bank commands a view of 
the Insane Asylum and Astoria opposite. 

All this undulating pain is laid out in a bewutiful variety of shrubbe- 
ries, interspersed with flower-beds, groups of foreign plants and creeping 
vines. The hothouses are beautifully arranged, and magzificently 
stocked from the old garden. A nursery of fruit trees is also attached, 
and the whole forms one of the most delightful spots in the city, and 
promises to become exceedingly beautiful when the preparations now 
making are perfected. 

The neighbourhood about this garden is becoming thickly settled by 
our most refined and wealthy citizens. The Yorkville stages pass through 
it every half hoor, and a more delightful drive cannot be obtained in the 
city of New York. Ina year or two this garden will become as celebra- 
It cannot fail of this, for 
a more delightful location cannot be found on the east river. 

We have said our say of Mr. Hogg’s Garden, and now one word for 
the man himself—though from his modest, retiring habits, he may not 
thank us for it. Bred a horticulturist from his boyhood,—nursed and 
educated among flowers,—it would be strange if his love of them had 
not become almost a passion, and bis taste in their selection and arrange- 
ment perfect as the study of a lifetime can make it. He has been a 
resident of this city many years, and his integrity as a business-man esta- 
blished by a constant series of fair dealing. 
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A HOMILY FOR THE TIMES. 


Of course, it is a re- 
All ages, if we may found our belief of the fact upon the 


This, say the :eviewers, is a remarkable age. 
markable age. 


recorded opinions of those who have lived in them, have been remarka- | 


ble for something. Indeed, the present age, the nineteenth century, 


would have good reason to complain of a want of politeness on the part 
of all the men and women now living, breathing and scribbling, if they did 
not take every occasion to confess, with startling emphasis, the impressive 
and undeniable fact, that this is a ‘‘very remarkable age.” But, happily, 
this nineteenth century must be quite satisfied with the dutiful inclina- 
tion of its children to do it all honor, and to give it preference over all its 
predecessors. The compliments it has received in this way from mags- 
zine writers, and especially such of them as do the philosophy and the 
metaphysics ; from public orators and the getters-up of congressional 
and scientific societies’ reports, must have satisfied the most voracious 
craving after attention and praise. But remarkable, is a vague term.— 
What is the characteristic feature which gives a distinctive impress to 
the “age in which we live?” It can be neither the “ Golden age,”’ nor 
the “Tron age,” nor the “Age of Bronze ;”’ for ali these metalic eras are 
past and gone. They have bad their day. We have had the “ dark 
ages,” and some are disposed to consider this, par excellence, the “age 
of light.” And this notion of the propriety of such a designation, is not 


altogether fanciful. For we believe in no former age bas there been |" 


anything like so general a diffusion of gas, which is not only an excellent 
illuminator of streets and shops, but when judiciously applied, is found 
an effectual aid in the business of lightening the purses of flats and ver. 
dant dealers in stocks. 

The bank bubbles of this age far excel in lightness and transparency, 
any, even the most magnificent of their forerunners. It was, moreover, 
reserved for our times ta seize upon light itself, and converting the long 
rays of the sun into a limner’s tool, to set up old Sol as a patent, self-act- 


ing portrait and landscape painter. This supposition, however, tolerable 
as it is, will not bear a too rigid analizatien. 


Again, we have heard people talk of this as the age of steamboats, 
spinning jennies and locomotives. Fudge! These may be respectable 
phenomena enough for any common age, but they must “pale their in- 
effectual fires” before the greater wenders which every day dazzle our 
bewildered senses. Besides which, steam engines and jennies belong as 
much to the past century as the present. That age, the eighteenth cen. 
tury, by the way, was decidedly the age of gunpowder. From Blen 
heim to Acre, from Marlborough to Bounaparte, was one continued row. 
and @ succession of the most scientific and successful cut-throats the 
world has seen. 
the limits of this remarkable period, were, properly, but part and parcel 
of the long and splendid drama upon which the fated curtain fell with 
the setting of Napoleon's star on the bloody field of Jena. But we must 


not digress. In contrast to the scenes to which we have alluded, as | 


predominating during the eighteenth century, some have affected to call 
the present the age of peace. This title, however, is hardly applicable, 
since, though we do not carry on the game with any great spirit, they 
yet manage by some means to get up in various parts of the world, a 
very passable series of butcheries. 

But the age is certainly ‘‘ remarkable ” for something as all who know 
anything of the matter agree, even though they seldom agree in anything 
else. 

Does the great peculiarity of the times consist in our countless Temper- 
ance, Philanthropic, Missionary, and Botheration Societies,—in ourown 
cheap books and penny papers? After a profound investigation of the 
subject, we are bound to answer, no! 
have noticed are erroneous. In the christening of remarkable ages, we 
think it best to adhere to the expressive metallurgic system of nomen- 
clature which has obtained from time immemorial. This age, reader, 
since it has been voted altegether ‘remarkable,’ and, as Mr. Russel’s 
song says, “so very peculiar,” is bound to have a name, and that name 
shall be the “ Age of Brass.” It is an age in which cant, cunning and 
charlatanry,—‘lam and flammery, magnetism, mesmerism, and mum- 
mery, pretension and pomposity,—stuff and stupidity, and trifling and 
trumpery, manifestly carry the day, and rule the hour. 

That is rather a long exordium, by the way, and perhaps not so fitting 
& one as it might be, of what we mainly wish to say. 


Wellington and Waterloo, though coming a little within | 


Each and all the hypotheses we | 
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The truth is, as it appears to us, ‘ the times are out of joint,” and we 

are out of patience. We feel like saying something very severe, but the 

| native kindness of our disposition, and the punctilious kindness which 

| has ever been our guide and governor in all our editorial relations, forbid 

our indulging in the censorial vein without a direct and positive dis- 

_ claimer of all disrespectful and hostile feeling toward any one to whom 
| our remarks may apply. 

But why will not people think and talk reasonably, practically and 
sensibly, as they used todo. Cui bono does Mr. Brownson and Mr. 
Emerson continue monthly to hash up, and ladle out, the doleful, dismal 
imaginings of the Carlyle? To what purpose will Mr. Godwin, and 
Mr. Brisbane, and Mr. Greely, and a score of others, persist in chanting 
day after day, and week after week, their equally sorrowful and fanciful 

ditties about the miseries and woes of the human kind in general, and 
the people of New York in particular—(the latter elass of complainers 
we think rather more excusable; because they do propose something— 
something which when shown to be wholly ineffectual and worthless as @ 
remedy, may be abandoned,—something which when struck in the right 
place will die, vanish, and be no more seen.) Now we wish to be under- 
stood as not setting ourselves up either as the judges of the gentlemen 
whom we bave named, or of their motives, writings, or disciples: We 
but express our opinion upon a subject of general though temporary, and 
even now of subsiding, interest. We have just finished the perusal of a 
paper from the pen of Mr. Brownson, in the last number of the Demo- 
cratic Review, and we confess that we rose from the task with a feeling 
of thorough indignation. We read the article from beginning to end, 
because we are in the habit of reading Mr. B’s. articles, and because we 
were particularly desirous to be informed under his own hand of ‘‘ the 
remedy” for the evils which he has been for seven years employed in 
discovering and exposing. We hada faint hope that something tangitle— 
substantive and practicable, if not applicable, would be brought forward, 
and we read on. Vain, delusive hope! After seven years of inquiry 
and discussion, the reviewer has nothing better to propose as a means of 
averting the ruin which he sees impending over American society, than 
that we look to the fifteen thousand ordained and officiating clergymen 
who fill our pulpits, for guidance and direction in this the day of our fear 
—as though we have not always had these guides—or that we should 
rest our hope upon the one hundred and fifty thousand public men who 
sit in our high places,—as though office-holders and legislators were 
things of yesterday ! 
He does indeed indirectly intimate that if we could get back to the 
good old days of the priest and the barons,—to the times when prelates 
ruled kings, and when a banded aristocracy could force poor unlucky 
John into agreeing to a charter which contained no earthly provision in 
anybody’s favour but their own,—our condition, present and prospec- 
| tive, would be vastly bettered. The only ground of dissatisfaction wo 
have with all this is, not that it amounts to just nothing at all, but, that as 
neither the ministry nor the politicians will give ic one moment's heed, 
there is every probability that Mr. Brownson will make another seven 
year’s draft on the indulgence of the reading public, and that at the end 
| of that period, having resaid all that we have been fated to hear during 
the term last past, he will conclude with another call on the 170,000 
ministers and politicians to send in their proposals for curing the suffer- 
| ings of the populace,—sufferings not seen nor felt, mayhep, but made up 
| nevertheless. 
| It would be quite easy, we think, te prove that a change from the 
present condition of the mass of the people to what it was at the 
time alluded to, would be a change greatly for the worse. The people 
were very seldom taken into account in those times, and when historians 
do make mention of them, it is to record that in such a year “ the intole- 
rable sufferings of the serfs and villiens drove them into insurrection and 
| rebellion against their masters ;’’ or “that vast numbers of the common 
people were this year carried off by a famine, which, as the usual conse- 


quence, was in the next succeeded by a pestilence, thus providing for 
the survivors.” 





The amount of suffering among the common people of 
England and France in those ages was of course less than now, because 

, the population was hardly a fifth of what it now is, but the proportion of 
want and destitution, we cannot but believe, was incomparably greater. 
We suspect, moreover, that a great part of the misery of the people 

| of England, so forcibly depicted by Mr. Carlyle, may be attributed to an 
| overpopulation, and that much of the residue must be set dewn to the 
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account of evils inseparable from a high state of civilization. Nowhere 
and in no age, we fear, have there been found Astor Houses, St. Mark’s 
and Washington Places, unless in the rear or near the neighborhood of 
the same, there also stood a Five Points, Cross, and Anthony streets, 
swarming with the unfortunate and the degraded, and reeking with de- 
bauchery, squalor and vice. On this point we can cnly hope we are 
mistaken. But whether so or not, we would joyfully hail, as a messen- 
ger of mercy and a noble workman in the cause of social melioration, 
him who should point out how, and by what practicable and plausible 
plan, these dark spots- may be removed from the fair face of our earth; 
how the sad dwellers therein may be raised from their filth and desola- 
tion to cleanliness, comfort and the hope of respectability and happiness. 

It is greatly to be feared, however, that no governmental or esclesias- 
tical institutions will ever be equal to the supplying all classes of men 
with fine houses in town and beautiful mansions, or even with pretty 
vine-covered and honeysuckled cottages, in the country. Nevertheless, 
should any one present a rational scheme for the attainment of so desir- 
able an end, he will certainly entitle himself to the respeciful considera- 
tion of all who wish well to the race. 

Mr. Brownson, and the other principal writers of his speculating 
school, are doubtless sincere in the efforts they are making in favor of 
social reform ; but we expect no good result. They are too radical— 
paradoxical as ‘hat may seem to some—and too abstract and general. 
They are men of a temperament which precludes their giving to ary 
subject requiring it, a cool, exact and statistical examination. Over- 
rating the extent of our social evils, and mistaking their causes and 
foundation, it appears to us that they are willing in striking at an imagi- 
nary root, to risk the overthrow of the whole structure of civilization, 
and the loss of its most inestimable benefits. 

But let us not multiply words. In concluding our brief. protest against 
the Brownsonian philosophy, we beg leave to commend to the attention 
of its author and his followers the following remark of a hale old ac- 
quaintance of our younger days, whose only failing was a habit of too 
frequently resorting to the jug, in the harvest-field— Ah! boys,” he 
would say when in a moralising mood, “ this is a hard world, but there 
is a great deal of good cider init!” 


a 


GLIMPSES OF THE PAST. 


FROM THE MEMORANDUM BOOK OF AN OLD TRAVELLER. 


BirmincHaM. The toy-shop.of Europe ! saith Edmund Burke. One 
of the self-producing treasuries of the British Empire, I should say: a 
treasury of wealth, and a treasury of power. To call it a tcy-shop, 
would give a stranger a very false notion of itscharacter. Toys it fur- 
nishes, to be sure, and not only for Europe, but for all the rest of the 
world ; toys by the ship-load—and yet, compared with its other produc- 
tions of usefulness and comfort, of luxury and might, of science and 
worth, its toys are as dustin the balance. Really, to traverse these huge 
manufactories, street after street, by the week, to wander about through 
these prodigious store houses, crammed with the wealth of an empire— 
the funded labor of perhaps ten millions of men—day after day, is equi- 
valent to being admitted into the subterranean treasure-houses—to be al- 
lowed to ransack the deepest foundations of England’s strength. Toy. 
shop indeed ! why it isa national armory; a national mint, a national 


mine, and a national savings’ bank! all under one roof—and that roof, | 


the vaulted shy ! Here the locksJand keys, the bolts, bars and chains of 
Empire ; the weapons of peace, the thunderbolts of war, and sceptres 
and thrones are forged. Here, navies and armies are cast—and the 
world literally flooded with the overflow of human genius and mechanical 
husbandry—pouring a torreat of gold and silver and precious stones, of 
glittering swords and spears, and pruning hooks, and needles and pins 
and vases, and the lord knows what, over all the rest of the earth, as 
Niagara pours her tumbling oceans into the great deep. 

To Litcurietp—Fifteen miles from Birmingham.—Cathedral with 3 
spires; said to have been builtin 657. There’s for you! Another authority 


says, 1148, somewhat nearer the truth, of course: painted windows among | 


the finest in England. Seven are still in good preservation. Architec- 
ture beautiful ; outside, repaired lately, and wanting a few touches more, 
Window on your left—study it well—look at the left lowest pannel Are 
not those three views worth going a long way to see? Asa whole, the 
front window is the best, though parts of the others, and large parts too, 





| 
| 
| 


are better than any you find in the front window. The two modern ones 
are by of Shrewsbury. Hang his picture! I have forgot his 
name. The two windows at the entrance cost £600 each— nearly three 
thousand dollars ! one is a present from the bishop ; others were paid for 





| by subscription. 
The bust of Dr. Johnson, who was a native, you know, of Litchfield, 
| is wholly unlike his portrait. 

| —his portrait is very life-like. 


Garrick, was also born here—little David ! 

Miss Seward’s offering to her father, but 
so-so, after all. The two sleeping children by Chantry are wonderful. 
They are inrieed asleep—you can almost hear them breathe, and the little 
striped mattress, on whicl, they lie, appears to sink under their pressure, 
| while you are standing over them waiting to see them wake. They are 
| portraits of two children, of a Mr. Robinson—exeeuled in 18171 Se 
they tell the story; meaning that the portraits were executed in that 
year, not the children—nor the father. The feet are astonishingly fine 
—and the cheek of the younger lying against the bosom of the older, 
with her eye drawn a little down, and her sweet mouth opening slightly 
to the pressure, is truth itself. There’s another fine, free, graceful thing 
upon the wall—a female figure sitting. Of course I could not go away 
without a peep at Johnson’s willow—planted by his own hands: but by 
the hand of which Johnson, your deponent sayeth not ; some go for the 
father, while others are decided for the son. It is very much decayed, 
and cannot possibly hold out much longer. It stands a good rifle shot 
from the cathedral, with “not aleaf to spare.” 


Gate to the priory 1229—not worth mentioning. Johnson's house, a 
thoroughbred Cuckney-show: kept by a tinman—Evans.- Wouldn't let 
me inside—servant standing at the door, and stammering away at me, as 
if Johnson himself were behind her, pouncing her on the back, or punch- 
ing her in the ribs, ma-ma-master-had go-go-gone out with the kick- 
kick-key ! Poor thing ! Would go for misses, if I'd any thing perticklar. 
Vary particular ? said I, and finding I couldn’t see her, sent a message. 
O, he’s out ! was theanswer from afar off. A fib, I am sure, from the 
looks of the girl—but a justifiable fib, if ever there was such a thing ; 
for what would the house be worth,if people were admitted like the frogs 
of Egypt, into their very bed-chambers and sanctities, under pretence of 
looking for Dr. Samuel Johnson. The house might as well be sacked 
and pillaged—it would be whittled to pieces, by my own countrymen be- 
fore a twelvemonth were over, unless a man were hired to keep watch 
and ward over the wood-work, while they were running about with vene- 
ration and acquisitiveness and marvellousness in full blast. That I might 
not be driven to a mad house by the cruelty and unexpectedness of the 
disappointment, however, I was allowed to lvok at the outside walls of 
the house, and a neighbor assured me, with both hands pressed strongly 
upon, what he evidently mistook for his heart, although he was a foot 

| too low—that ‘‘old Sammy’ used to lodge in the right hand corner, se- 
cond story, as you stand fronting the house—and that his father had told 
| him that in that very room the great dictionary man, and fraveller was 
born—perhaps. I thought so too—perhaps—and left him; nor was I 
fully aware, wotil after I had got back to the Hen and Chickens, of the 
| immense value of what I had been picking up. Johnson the traveller ! 
undoubtedly, the poor man meant Johnson the Rambler. You haye read 
Joe Miller perhaps—I have. Do you remember the advertisement about 
a knife, wherewith a frightful murder had been committed, to be seen 
for apenny ? Whereupon said Joe—and Joe was remarkable for truth 
—whereupon, another advertisement came out saying, the fork that be- 
| longed to the knife wherewith the murder was committed, to be seen, at 
such and such a place, near the knife—price two pence. Another version 
of the house that Jack built, and if the price went on doubling, it would 
have cost a pretty penny at last to look at the house where the man lived 
who furnished the coal for the cuttler that tempered the steel, for him 
that polished the handle, that belonged to the fork, that belonged to the 
knife &c., &c., &c, with which the bloody murder was done. And so 
had I to pay more sixpences fur the pleasure of looking at the outside of 
| a house, in one room of which Dr. Johnson was believed to have been 
born—perhaps—than the Doctor himself had ever earned ina day, till 
after he wrote the life of Savage. 
From Litchfield back to Birmingham. A man should never go abroad 
| 


Sor the first time. A stranger never knows where to put up, nor what to 


put up with, patiently. The stage-coaches drop you where it seemeth to 


| them good—inside passengers here, outside there ; giving you the run 
of the stable and kitchen, with clean straw, where you hope to be enter- 
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tained like gentleman. While waiting for dinner, a Londoner popped in 
upon me, right from Church. Speaking of the Clergyman, he said he 
was avery good soul of a chap—only he had an antipathy io bis speech. 
And this reminds me that they say here—he do—he say #0, what make 
him seyso? 


Coventry. Church greatly praised by Sir Christopher Wren. So 
says the guide, and so say the guide books, of course. Both declare 
that he promised a master piece. And well he might, for the spire is 
three hundred feet high—with the lightness of autumnal frost-work 
stiffened forever. St. Panl’s is 444—St. Peter’s, at Rome, 450. Within | 
the church, 10 correspond with the divine spirit of the Gothic, we have | 
a Corinthian altar and chair! The aisle is awry—the windows are beavu- | 
tiful, and in the finest possible preservation. 

Have you seen Peeping Tom?—you must see Peeping Tom !—what! 
hav’ntseen Peeping Tom! Why bless your heart, there he is now!— 
On looking up, I saw at a window in a new brick building, a freaked 
weazen faced wooden image, with a cocked hat and bobwig. That’shim! 
that’s the very chap! cried my guide. Upon questioning him a little 
further, I found he was not altogether eo stupid as I had supposed.— 
He did not actually believe the the figure in the window to be the iden- 
tical Peeping Tom that ventured to look at the Lady Godiva, on her 
pilgrimage through the city; but enly that he was the very image of the 
tailor—and looked out of that very window—then belonging to another 
house, to be sure, but what of that? Like the ship that Captain Cook 
sailed round the world in—what if it was repaired and repaired till no- 
thing was left of the original but the name—not enough of her to make 
a tooth pick, still—was’nt it the same ship? And like the sailor’s jack- 
knife, to which had been fitted no less than three blades and two han- 
dies--who would have the heart to believe, or under any circumstances 
to say, it was nv longer the same jack-knife? Wechange every day.— 
We are no longer the same at the end of an hour. Not a single particle 
constituting our bodies now, will be found there at the end of a twelve 
month—vide the pig and the madder for proof—and yet we hold fast by 
our identity, and are some times hung for it. Why should’nt a ship by 
hers? ora jack-knife, by his? 

The people of Coventry believe the legend, however, with a steadiness 
worthy of all respect. They gothe Count and the Lady Goldiva both; 
and are ready to take their bible oaths, every man, woman and child, to 
the taxes, her beauty, and her riding naked through the streets, with no 
covering but the gulden bair that rippled to her very feet, when she 
gathered herself up in the saddle. They believe in the tailor—the win- 
dowe—the weazen-face and the cocked hat—and as for the story of his 
sudden blindness, I do not much wonder at their believing that. Gaze 
at the sun awhile, and you are either blinded for ever, or you see nothing 
but suns for the restof your life. So, if the poor devil of a tailor was 
not struck blind at once, I take it for granted, look where he would, he 
never saw anything afterwards but beautiful women, afloat in the sun- | 
shine, with palfreys ambling under them, and a veil of “mist and moon- 
light mingling fitfully,” dropping to their feet and stealing along the 
ground like a shadow. The simple fact of the case, I take to be 
clear. I dare say the lady, being a pious and modest and very 
beautiful women; for much would depend upon that, you may 
be sure, did undertake to ride: I dare say all the shops were shut 
and the people forbidden to appear at the windows, or doors, or 
crevices, under pain of death. And I dare say some poor tailor hap- 
pened to grow blind just after the show was over. Therefore he had | 
peeped : and therefore the legend, as we have it now: for, mark you—if 
he did peep, who saw him? There was nobody to look under pain of 
death; he would’nt tell of himself; and nobody could see him but the 
Lady Godiva—and, most assuredly, if she was the beautiful woman they 
say, she would never have betrayed him. If she did—my right hand 
against a penny whistle, that she was warped or ugly, hump-backed or 
bandy-legged. No, no—if the good people of Coventry mean to be be. 
lieved ; if they hope to have their faith respected, they mustgive up one 
or two things—either Lady Godiva’s beauty, or Peeping Tom's blind- | 
ness. 

The walls of the city are overthrown. Parts are very high; the gates 
large, and the cement like iron. The wreck of the churches happened 
not by Cromwell, as they believe here, but by Charles Il for refusing 
entrance to his royal father and the army he had with him. Gable ends 
of the houses carved—and so with the hospital for widews. Theendow- 
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ments and charities are in a frightful condition; valuable books perishing 
by hundreds; every year whole cart loads cf loose leaves are swept out 
of the churches and schoolrooms, where two or three scholars are called 


| in two or three times a week to exhaust the charity, provided hundreds 


of years ago for the education of the poor. O, grief and shame! but 
these things are wondrous strange! and yet whea I speak of them, 
people stare at me! I find large handsome books of the age of Harry 
the Eighth and Elizabeth, covered with dampness and mould ; the covers 
decayed and literally dropping te pieces—and the fluor carpeted an inch 
thick with the leaves. The key was lost and there was no catalogue.— 
There are two masters, or vicars, with six or seven hundred pounds 
piece (3000 to 3500 dollars); and a school I have just visited, under 


| their charge, is all for all the freemen. Yet there was only three 


scholars. and one of them was a new subject, who had been hired to 
come, I verily believe. There was but one present when I entered the 
room. He had been waiting half an hour for the master, with a salary 
of 3000, or 3500 dollars a year, who had just been sent for. There 
was, in fact, nothing that resembled a school. It was the merest pre- 
tence in the world, to save the charity and exhaust the yearly revenue, 
Heard a story, which nobody questions here. The Rev. James But- 
terworth had a vision of Burgoyne’s defeat three weeks before the news 
reached England. He told the story, was fired at for saying so. He 
was a whimsical old man—one of the ten thousand humorists who thrive 


| best in these old fashioned ruokeries. One of his prayers for George III 


was in these words: “O Lord, shake him or take him! change him or 
chain him! mend him orend him!” Pity he did’nt add, halter him or 
alter him. Oxr Joe tells a story much like this, of an aged worthy who 
used to pun by the acre. Ab, said he—thou knowest O Lord! hew the 
times are changed for the worse. Men make matrimony now, a matter of 
money; they place their paridise ina pair o’ dice; was it so in the days 
of No-ah? Ahno! The story goes that King George III was chained 
shortly after this prayer had been publicly made. 


Saw a girl here who bad the small pox twice. By the first attack she 
was seemed and scarredall over. By the second, she was completely 
restored to a smooth skin, like that of a young and healthy woman ; saw 
it with my own eyes. 

Comes Assey. Seat of Earl Craven. Went thither to oblige an old 
friend. At his desire sent up my card with a pencil note—“A tra- 
veller from North America.”? Admitted at once and treated with the great- 
est politeness by the old housekeeper! Found here pictures by Rem- 
brandt, one admirable ; five or six by Rubens—a fine Corrivaggio—and 
others by Van Wyck, and Paulo Veronese, well worth seeing. 

Language delightful. They say whum and whoo for whom and who: 
byze for boys, nize for noise, and kay, tay, &c.,, like the Irish for key 
and tea, and overget for—upon my word, 1 cannot recollect what.— 
Women, young and lovely women too, have a habit of drinking brandy 
and gin very strong and very hot, made as we make tea, and swallowed 
with about as little ceremony, St. Michael’s church was founded—if you 
ean believe the story—in 1133, and one hundred pounds sterling a year 
were spent upon the spire for twenty-two successive years. 

I found an epitaph or two well worth remembering. 

“Sleepe saints and when your easters come about 
Atrump will call. The world will light you out! 1640. 
Another. “Death did but mildlye steal unto her 
And mildlye whispered as he meant to woo her. 1637. 

P. S. Bones of the dun cow (a whale) and Guy of Warwick’s por- 
ridge pot are still to be seen here—price two pence. 

Wictiam Cossett. When this extraordinary man, alike dangerous 


| and unprincipled, clever and presumptious, wicked and foolish—stood 


for Coventry, John Robinson, a most worthy tradesman and silk weaver 
of that city, and a Mr. Hood helped him to the funds. He left them 
both in the lurch; and never paid them a farthing, nor even acknow- 
ledged the debt! He lost Lis election, they say here, all who knew him 
best, solely on account of the white feather. Had he gone up to the 
scratch like a man, he must have prevailed. Of his character you may 
judge by one or two simple circumstances. He drank tea all his life 
long, while writing against it; and went to church also, notwithstanding 
all his denunciations of the church! General cpinion of his ability 
pretty just here—of his honesty—poh poh, to talk of Cobbett’s honesty 
before a man that knows him, were enough to set him laughing in your 


face. an 
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SCIO AND THE SCIOTES. 


We have had the pleasure of examining the manuscript 
sheets of a volume entitled “The Exile of Scio,” written by 
Mr. E. P. Castanis, a native of that beautiful island, and whose 
family were the victims of the horrible massacre by the Turks | 
in 1822. Mr. Castanis 1s will known in this country by his | 
lectures on Greece and kindred subjects ; and we doubt not the 
appearance of his book will be hailed with pleasure by all who | 
look with interest upon that land which has been the theme of , 
poets in allages. We have been permitted by the author to | 


| 





make a few extracts. We should be glad to give the full de- 
tails of this terrible event which laid fair Scio in ashes, and 
swept off its inhabitants’ with fire and sword, but have not | 
space. We must content ourselves with extracts describing 
some of the manners and customs. The following is a naive | 
account of the courtship of the author’s parents, and it proves 
that in all lands the adage is true, that “the course of true 
love never does run smoth.” 


Maria was the belle of her quarter of the city—an only daughter, once 
a rich heiress, but deprived subsequently of all her property, excepting 
a beautiful country seat. Her father’s possessions in Constantinople, 
where he had the greater portion of his wealth, had been destroyed by a 
conflagration. Stamates loved Maria, or Marego, (familiarly Molly) 
for her beauty and modesty. Her simplicity in dress agreeably relieved 
her natural symmetry and delicate complexion. Fashion never made 
any inroads upon her frame. The murderous whalebone was not allowed 
to deform her waist, nor was she alone in her aversion to the Parisian 
modes. The door of Chian society was closed to the miliner and the 
coiffeur. Like Minerva, the fair sex of Scio considered no rank above 
the toil ef wisdom and industry, and Maria was not ashamed of wielding 
the shuttle. Stamates visiting her abode, often surprised her at work, 
and imagined her an image of divine Pallas, and a descendant of Pe- 
nelope. 


** Like a fair virgin in her beauty’s bloom, 
Skill’d in th’ illustrious labours of the loom!” 

The details of a Chian courtship are curious to those not accustomed 
to the Greek ceremonies. To storm the affections of a lady by mere 
love, and surprise her heart by coup-de-main, is impossible in Scio. 
Labyrinthic preludes alone can conduct the lever to victory, through the 
windings of a communication by means of friends, bouquets of flowers, 
compliments, addresses, and proposals. 


Stamates, residing at Smyrna for business, often embarked on board a 
pianteh bound for Scio, forty-five miles distant. On landing, he mounted 
his steed and proceeded to the country-seat where Mariaresided. Many 
rivals laid in ambush to prevent his intentions, but he eluded them by 
cunning devices. 


In the second story window of her abode sat Maria when Stamates 
rode up, waved his hand, and bade her good evening. She returned the 
salutation. Whenever the window was closed at his arrival, he cast a 
pebble at the glass as a signal. He sat on horseback all the time until 
midnight bade him depart. No admittance was allowed. Many other 
suitors had been visiting the same retreat during the week, without 
obtaining the boon of a common greeting. Many a guitar had been 
thrummed, many a ditty sung, without the reward of a single approving 
word or smile. Stamates whiled away four years in this manner, until 
some rivals endeavoured to supplant him. Turks were hired to waylay 
and assassinate him. As he was once reclining against an olive tree, 
and holding a parlay with Maria, a Mussulman, who was lurking beneath 
the bower, stepped forward slily, and endeavoured to slay him with a 
blow of the scimetar. Luckily a thick olive-branch received the stroke, 
and deadened the force, causing only a slight wound on his arm. He 
spurred his charger forward and escaped, calling the police to seize the 
assassins. They were taken and brought before the Mouselim, or Gover- 
nor, and to avoid punishment, revealed the names of the rival-suitors 
who had employed them. 

In another of bis night-rambles he was attacked by a Turkish acquain- 
tance. The scimetar was raised—but he caught the blow before the assas- 
tin could exert his force to advantage, and escaped with his right hand 
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almost severed from the wrist. The severity of this wound deprived him 
of the power of writing, and he always afterwards employed a private 
secretary. He was requited for this injustice by the msst tender sym- 
pathy on the part of Maria. She admired him for his perseverance 
through many dangers to visit her abode, and was determined to exclude 
every other suitor from her heart. Her mother, however, was obsti- 
nately opposed to his visits. One evening, calling her to the widow, he 
addressed her thus: *‘ You know how much I have suffered in order to 
gain your daughter's favour. Recollect that I shall not endure any 
opposition to my plan. If you persist in refusing me admission, I will 
burst your door, and take possession of Maria, contrary to your will!”’ 
The old lady perceiving by this strong declaration that he was a man of 
decision, gave her consent to the proposed match. News arrived ef the 
death of Maria’s father at Constantinople, by the plague. Some time was 
spent in mourning, and finally a day was fixed upon for the wedding. 

In the meantime both attended the parties of pleasure in the parlor, 


| or upon the green beneath the olive and orange groves, where they 
joined with their friends in the Sy:tos Choros or Romaika Dance. 


Although it is customary among the Greeks to engage by proxy, and 
chiefly through the advances of the lady, yet in the present cas Maria’s 
moral and natural charms broke through all the forms of popular usage. 

During the festive preliminaries to the marriage, they formed constant 
parties of amusement in the open air. The villagers partook of the glee, 
and instituting choirs of their own, caused the whole island to resound 
with merriment, and the dances proceeded to the measure of songs 
accompanied with instrumental music. Stamates had the good luck to 
procure an excellent improvisator to celebrate the occasion by exquisite 
erotic lays, compused, on the spur of the moment, to apply to the com- 
pany present. 


The following is a description of a Chian marriage ceremony : 


When the day of marriage arrived, Stamates attended his bride to 
church to go through with the accustomed ceremony. Both parties were 
arrayed in their most costly attire, and the concourse of spectators was 
considerable. The body of the edifice was filled with gentlemen, and 
the gallery with ladies, after the practice in the Hebrew synagogues. 
The bride and bridegroom met each other from opposite directions. 
The bishop went through with the service, and transferred the ringe 
thrice from the hand of the one to that of the other. The persons chosen 
to bear the crowns were standing behind the couple. The groemsman 
and the bridesmaid, the former by the bridegroom and the latter by the 
bride, stood holding each a burning taper, an inch in diameter, and 
yard and a half long. Then the priest took the crowns in both hands, 
crossing his arms thrice before placing them upon the heads of the bridal 
pair. He next removed them, crossing his arms as before, and changing 
the crowns, replaced them upon the couple. During this performance be 
said, “ Stamates, servant of God, takes Maria, God’s handmaid, as his 
wedded wife.” Then the priest took the bridegroom by the hand, and the 
whole marriage company fell in and promenaded in a circle, singing the 
bymenial ode. The bystanders cast upon them showers of sugar-plums, to 
denote the abundance which was wished in their behalf. Next a cup of 
wine was presented in commemoration of the marriage in Cana of 
Galilee. The bride, from modesty, merely sipped, but the bridegroom, 
smiling, drank the whole. A procession was then formed, singing as i 
moved through the streets to the lady's residence. Relatives and 
acquaintances thronged into the hall of rejoicing. Sweetmeats and 
sugar-plums were dist: ibuted. The Chians never use what the Americans 
call wedding-cake. Lemonade and other cordials passed around. Wine 
is considered in high ranks as a gross treat to a visitor on such occasions 
—like cider in America. All the guests individually expressed their 
good wishes tothe couple. The most common salutation was, “ May 
you be crowned with a long life from the hand of Providence. May pros 
perity and a happy issue support your declining age.” Not less than 
three days sufficed to terminate the festivities of this joyous occasion. 

Here is one of the winter customs of the Chians: 

In winter a circular copper mangal, abvut twe feet in diameter, used 
as a hearth, was filled with live coals, and stationed in the centre of the 
parlor. Sometimes it was placed under a table, covered with an ample 
cloth, and while the company sat about the border, they rested their feet 
against the mangal, and drew the cloth about their waist, ia order to 
prevent the heat from escaping. Occasionally a whole party of friends, 
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relatives, and strangers, young men and maidens, with some aged per- 
sons to keep order, sat around the mangal, receiving warmth from below, 
and smiles from above. Many a character was familiarly hauled over 
the coals, without counting a myciad of ghost-stories and miracles, to 
while away the winter evenings. 


The following anecdotes of the Bolissians are sufficiently amu- 
sing : 


In the Island of Mitylene, a Bolissian was making his musieal and 
poetical visitation upon the Greek community of that place. His wife, 
remarkable for her beauty, was fancied by a Grecian merchant, who 
being informed by her husband that she was not his wife, but only his 
sister, made application to obtain her as a domestic. The Bolissian, 
flattered by a prospect of gain, readily surrendered his consort to the 
rich old bachelor. But the woman, bearing the test of beauty, secured 


the love and offer of the hand of her patron, who never before had found | 


a match for himself. Strange to say, she accepted him in matrimony, 
and when her avaricious first spouse reclaimed her, she denied, on his 
own previous assertion, that she had ever been his wife. 

Another Bolissian purchased a portrait of St. Nicholas, which he pla- 
ced in a #aek upon his mule along withtwe mackerel. During the 
journey the fish were lost through a rent. On stopping at one of the 
romantic spots in the suburbs of the city of Scio, beneath a plantain tree, 
at the brink of a spring, he proceeded to refresh himself with a draught 
of water and a piece of mackerel. On opening the sack, and seeing 
that the provisions were missing, he cast an infuriated look at the Saint’s 

picture, and exclaimed,—“ St. Nicholas! this will never do. You are 
' fond of mackerel, are you? As you have so soon disposed of two, I 
shall not endeavor to support an epicure.” 


Whereupon the image was 
dashed in pieces. 


While making a tour of the island with his instructor, their 
guide related the following terrible legend of a monstrous dra- 
gon which formerly inhabited Mount Pelineum: 


The Dragon of which you speak is preserved in our traditions. Our 
ancestors endeavored to appease him with all kinds of sacrifice, but in 
vain. He continued to devastate sea and land, until the birth of Chris- 
tianity furnished a skilful champion, who overthrew this terror of man 
and scourge of the earth. A monk, from the Holy Mountain called 
Athos, was visiting our island. Hearing the hisses of the monster, he 
determined to conquer the beast or perish in the attempt. The animal 
had been known to devour a whole boat at a mouthful, but, nothing 
daunted, the monk, making the sign of the cross, entered a boat laden 
with twenty-five goatskin sacks full of lime ready to be slacked. Pre 
ceeding single handed to the Dragon’s watering-place, he awaited the 
hour when his monstership should issue from his mountain seat and 
cruise the seas. The Dragon came forth hissing most furiously, and 
rushing with an appetitish eagerness toward the shore. On entering the 
water, he reared his terrible claws and set sail. Perceiving the boat, 
he steered at it, and opened his mouth wide enough to include the monk 
in his awful jaws. Before the beast was sufficiently near for such a 
tragic occurrence, the monk coaxed his friendship by throwing out one 
of the goatskin sacks filled with lime ready to be slacked. 


The Dragon 
greedily devoured and started for more. 


In fine, sack after sack was 


thrown into his mouth, and he still felt hungry. But the lime was al- | 


ready beginning to slack in his interior ; for steam was issuing from his 
mouth, and when the Dragon swallowed the twenty-fifth sack he explo- 


ded and blew to atoms. The monk escaped in safety amid the blessings 
of mankind. 


————— 


COMFORTS OF TRAVELLING. 


Paris.—Of a truth, we are never likely to understand the advantages 


we enjoy, till we have lost them. It seems to be so with all the bless- 
ings of life. We must go abroad, if it be only to know, of our own 
knowledge, how much better off we are at home. We doubt if any 
better means could be contrived for making a discontented American, 
whether rich or poor, sick or well, satisfied with himself and his country, 
than by turning him adrift in the middle of Europe, for pleasure. Not 
that he will dislike everything he sees there: not that he will be proud 
of the same things at home, that he was when he left home: because, at 
every step, if he be a man of common sense, or common honesty, he will 
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find himself face to face with luxuries, with wonders, and with glories, 
to fill him with amazement, and sometimes with sorrow: but, if he gy 
about with his eyes open—whether in a carriage, or afvot—as a pilgrim, 
or as @ sojourner—at the public charge, or at his own, he will find 
when the balance is struck, that to be an American is, after all, to hay. 
great cause for thankfulness. General comfort—general information— 

general power—with no overgrown capitalists either in learning o, 
| wealth, in comfort or station—these are the things he leaves behind him 
| and 1s glad to find where he left them, when he gets back. In such , 

country every child has a heritage at birth—a certainty, coupled with ap 
interest, or a chance—worth together more than the fee simple of msny 
a German principality. 
But of our household comforts in a strange land—I have a part of thy 
| first floor—what we in America call the second floor—in a large hand. 
some hotel. The stairs are of stone, broad, smooth and slippery, paintej 
dark red, with a narrow strip of canvass running awry their whole 
length ;—* a rivulet of text in a meadow of margin.” The hall; or landing 
at the top isa large, dark, dreary passage way, so divided as to lead 
| one half to my rooms, and one half to those of my next neighbor. Othe; 
comforts too numerous to mention—but all of a piece; and wholly up. 
like what you would be prepared among the showyest and pleasantes 
people upon the face of the earth—and the most frivolous and change. 
able, The lock of my ante-chamber is always half sprung—and has: 
habit of fastening me in, while the key is outside, and out, when the 
key is inside, whenever a draft catches thedocrinahurry. The roomitsel’ 
is long and narrow, with well made mahogany chairs and sofa, covered 
with a superb gold colored plush, embossed or stamped with lary 
flowers, and about as handsome and rich as a decent silk velvet. Ths 
floor is covered with tiles—large flat glazed bricks—over which is pulled 
a cotton carpet, just large enough to hide the comfortless floor, when | 
occupy the middle of the room, and sit there without turning my head 
The figures are large, and unsightly—and the colors tawdry ; such as m 
mental man would put up with at a decent hotelin America. The floo: 
is frightfully cold to the feet—eventhrough slippers. The fire-place—upon 
my word, I am half disposed to send you a drawing of it—it is one of 
those large, deep, old-fashioned contrivances, which our people used to 
laugh at, when we were boys: the fire-dogs are sphynxes—much too 
heavy to move—the tongs a pair of rattle-traps—and the bellows another 
which I have hitherto found it somewhat dangerous to touch. Both 
are awkwardly contrived—and still more awkwardly put together, as i 
made by a village blacksmith, and not so much for stirring or blowing 
the fire, as for pinching your fingers. There is a showy clock upon the 
mantle-piece which goes by fits and starts, just long enough to mislead 
my chamber-man, and which I find most useful, when it doesn’t go« 
all. Ina word—though a very splendid good for nothing affair, it keep: 
no time at all—not even bad time. No two clocks in Paris appear to 
agree; or to tell anything like the same story. 

The furniture is altogether show: the curtains are of cotton clot— 
scanty and cheap: the side board, the wash stand, che toilet table, ani 
the very secretary I am now writing on—bhave marble-tops, and » 
coverings. We have marble climney-pieces, large mirrors built into 
the wall; and plush-covered chairs and sofas, while the passage-way \ 
my chamber-i-coucher (everybody talks French, and writes French now 
whether he understands it or not) is paved with glazed brick and not 
even carpeted. Between my drawing room and bed chamber, there ist 
glass door, with a silk curtain outside—another door of wood within— 
and the sleeping chamber itself is abit of a box, not very unlike thow 
you are stowed away in at our fashionable hotels, and watering places 
Even upon this floor—laid with tiles like the rest—there is no carpet 
and nothing, save a fragment of tufted cotton meant for a mat, near the 
bed and another by the marble topped bureau. The bed is a tent—als) 
built into the wall, with linen sheets for the chill dampness of spring 
and cotton window curtains and bed curtains. The window bolts a? 
nine feet long ; finished in the rough, as a blacksmith would say—s 
they keep such a rattling all night long, as to spoil my sleep entire, 
when the wind blows. The french cannot make a lock—nor a bolt- 
nor a buckle—nor a knife blade—God help them! To all these accom 
modations, add a cabinet inodore—call it a highly respectable establis’ 
ment, and most agreeably situated—and say how long you would endur® 
such conveniences at home, at such a season of the year. 

P.S.—I have just found out a circumstance in explanation! My bi! 

















nas come in at the rate of 54 cents a day for the lodgings! What could 
you expect for such a price in any part of America you are acquainted 
with ? 
* * * . . . * * 
Having become dissatisfied with my last abode—I cleared out, and am 
now in a more fashionable, though not altogether so convenient a quar- 
ter. My drawing room is a large handsome apartment, full twenty feet 


square, with a ceiling fourteen feet from the floor—cold as Spitzbergen, 


and about as easily warmed. The floor is brick—and there isa sort of 
table cloth somewhere near the middle of it. The chairs are all furnish- 
ed with arms—faufeuils—and together with the sofa are covered with a 
spotted crimson plush: there are a few mahogany chairs with rush- 
bottoms, a mahogany bureau, light-stand, night cabinet, and secretary, 
al] with marble tops—enough to make your teeth chatter to look at 
them. There are two large windows, with hangings of yellew cotton— 


or rather of yellowish cotton; a very decent bed, be niched however | 


like the last, so that you have a dead wall where your wife ought to be 
—or somebody else (somebody else entitled to be there); marble 
chimney pieces—large mirrors—another clock that’s no go—with shovels 
and tongs to match; the most unshapely things you ever heard of, since 
you were born. 

Here too, | am dissatisfied, notwithstanding the earnest recommenda- 
tion of my French friends; and upon enquiry find I have to pay only 35 


cents a day! If these are the comforts of travelling, dog cheap, though 


they are, who wouldn’t rather stay at home! 
—— 

Dr. ELy.—We have just heard this gentleman for the first time.— 
He is certainly a fluent, ready, natural, and at times, rather eloquent 
speaker. But as certainly, is he in the habit, we fear, of saying what he 
does not mean. For example, to day, while peppering the Unitarians 
and the Universalists, and misrepresenting both, and telling anecdotes 
which illustrated nothing—one about John Randolph and the Rev. Mr. 
Sparks, a preacher among the “‘ Christless Christians,”’ who, to use the 
language of Randolph, as repeated by Dr. Ely, were like a gang of stroll- 
ing players, who went about the country playing Richard III., when they 
had nobody equal to the part. Probably the Rev. gentleman meant to 


give us the Joe Miller about playing the Prince of Denmark, with “the | 
part of Hamlet omitted by particular desire —he told us, in speaking of | 


the plan of salvation devised for mankind, that he could not have done 
ut better himself! He said this, not only in substance, but in so many 
words. His language, as near as we can give it now from recollection, 


was this—‘* Had the pen of eternal destiny been put into my hand ; had. 


I been called to the counsels of God, I donot believe that I could have 
devised a better plan myself.” Of course, what the Rev. gentleman 
meant, was @ very different thing, and proper enough to say anywhere ; 
but preaching at wil/—having no notes—and being determined perhaps 
to leave an impression, and be talked about for a month or two, he said 
something else—he meant to say, probably, something like this: Had it 
been left to me to suggest a change for the better, so far as I myself am 
concerned, I declare to you, my friends, I do not believe I could have 
done it. The plan itself is perfect—and as for myself, [ see nothing to 
complain of—nothing to desire. 


Some of our readers have not forgotten, perhaps, the stir this gentle- | 
| self in a bit of broken looking-glass, and scolding the parrot. 


man made seme twenty years ago, or perhaps twenty-five, by a proposi- 
tion to band all the Trinitarians of the country together for the salvation 
ofthe state. Six hundred thousand voters could be brought into the field. 


he argued, or was said to have argued ; and having the power to build up | 
| honeysuckles, and chasing the butterflies, and screaming and laughing 
| like mad. There’s no other way. 

believers were right, how could they bring themselves under any circum- 


a religious government of their own peculiar faith, God would hold 
them amenable for their neglect if they failed todoso! If these 600,000 


stances to vote for others who were wrong? Their duty was plain; 


divisions were not regulated, it was their fault, and God will no longer 
hold them guiltless ! 

Now, although it would be no easy thing to answer these arguments, 
Which lead of course not only to a union of church and state, and to the 
roasting of men alive because of their opinions—we are rather inclined to 
velieve that they never could have been seriously urged by the Rev. 
Gentleman. Qur notion is that he found himself extemporising some 
‘ay, where he had nobody to contradict him, so far as he knew, and 
that he went at Nebuchadnezzar and the Beast full swing, and suffered to 
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) ger, &e. &e. 





| and sleepy, and fretful and tiresome? 
their holding up their heads and turning out their toes, and sticking out 


ed it for the table ? 
_ wild rose, before you wanted it for a bridal gift? Would youmake dolls 
| of your own flesh and blood, and cripple them for life? You have only 





children. 
and if their federal and state governments in all their divisions and sub- 


, books, is guilty in the same way. 
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escape from him what he would have given a little finger perhaps to 
recall, before the last words of the sentence had died away upon his 
lips,—thougb it may be that in the newspaper notoriety that followed, 
he had his reward. If so, he shall have it here, and be remembered yet 
another quarter, for having said with all sincerity that on the whole he 
didn’t think he could have hit upon a better plan of salvation himself, 
than that he finds in the Bible. 
— 
LITERARY. 


CuiLpreNs Booxs.— Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine—edited by Mrs. 
S. Colman. Boston, T. H. Carter & Co.; New York, Burgess & Strin- 
$1 25 a year. 

The contributors to this little tey-book, are among the very best wri- 
ters of our country, and therefore, of the age. And they seem to have 
pretty good notions too, of what is wanted for children; and the embel- 
lishments are what are called first rate. Strange how these words creep 
into use. Twenty years ago, everything was first chop; twenty-five 


| years ago, the same things were all the rage, or all the go, prime, bang- 


up; anda little before that, if a New Englander wanted to say that 
anything, no matter what, was really good and worth having, he called it 
something like. That's something like! he would say, whether speak- 
ing of a fine ship, a handsome woman, a large house, a clever jacknife, 
or a showy pocket-handkerchief. 

These changes are the roots and flowers of language. Werds are propa~ 
gated by layers and elips—and wo to the man who does not look well to 
the root or stock, before he lays for the future. The language of children 
is not the language of men and women ; nor ought ever to be, so long as 
children are not men and women. 

And therefore it is, that notwithstanding all the great and acknowledged 
improvements in the story-books intended of late for children, there is 
one fault common with the whole. They are very seldom, almost never, 
written in the language that people talk. Watch achild at play—its in- 
tonations—its looks—its words of power—and then go away, if you have 


the heart, go away and render its doings into the language of books. Do 


if you dare! Would you translate flowers into blank verse? Would 
you meke Johnsons and Blairs, and Allisons and Barbaulds of your be- 
bies? If so, you have only to talk to them day by day in the language of 
children’s picture-books, and children’s magazines. Would you spoil them 
before they are worth spoiling? Would you put a stop te their prattling 
forever—before they understand the use of language—make them stupid 
You have only to insist upon 


their crops and talking superfine. 
Would you brush from “the grape the soft blue”—before you gather- 
Would you shake the “ tremuleus dew ”’ from the 


to change your live babies into little masters and misses, er men and 
women, or worse yet, if worse there can be, into ladies and gentlemen, 
with bibs and pinafores—while they are tumbling about on the grass, or 
rolling over the carpet, or romping with Carlo and the cat, or watching 
the monkey through a half open door, while he is making faces at him- 
God made 
children to be happy. To be happy, they must be allowed to talk and 
play as the kittens play and the birds talk—flying hither and thither 
among the blossoms of the wilderness, tearing the roses, scattering the 


For example. Mr. James C. Pearson is telling a story about two 
Part he tells very naturally, supposing them to be young 
enough to understand what is meant by the “ crotch "’ of a tree, or “ he 
wont know but what we are at Uncle William’s,” &c., &c. Part, 
however, is in such language as the following. ‘‘ But Charles stubbornly 
persisted in going, and in spite of the remonstrances of his brother, he 
walked off * * he espied a bird’s nest in the crotch ofatree * * 
* but alas)—people never say alas—except when they are reading 
aloud )—he was precipitated headlong into the water.” 

But Mr. Pearson is not alone. Every writer we are to be acquainted 
with, either personally or by reputation, who meddles with children’s 
We do not in our conscience believe 
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that a single exception can be found; though some, if not much better, 
are at any rate much /ess bad than others. 

Miss Gould has written some pleasant and playful verses too, but they 
are strangely careless for her, and in poetry for children, that is an 
alarming fault. Give the young ear, the young eye, or the young mouth 
4 false taste, and the heart as well as the understanding suffers. One 
remarkably fine stanza, beginning with “we have heard the fountain 
gush,” startles you by its abrupt beginning, and false rhythm. It should 
be “ There we heard the fountain gush.’ And the next stanza is posi- 
tively shocking—shocking for Miss Gould, we mean, whose ear is like an 
olian harp, or a delicate blossem, strung with cobwebs, and therefore 
we can’t forgive her when she plays false. 

“ All the world appeared so fair, 
And so fresh and free the air,— 
Oh! it seemed that all the care 
In creation 
Belonged to God alone: (!) 
And that none beneath His throne, 
Need to murmur or to groan 
At his station.” 

Just read that—if you can—dear Miss Gould: and we'll say no more 
for the present, although the verses are “beautiful exceedingly” in 
almost every other respect. 


Presexce or Minpv, by Miss C. M. Sedgewick—is well begun, and 
promises well, but it has a touch or two of the common fault. She 
“performs wonders"—‘ extreme delicacy indicates ill health” ; 
“ the book interested her deeply :"’ are never the words of little children: 
The rest of the story is charmingly told; full of nature and truth. 

Lucy's Dream, by Mrs. Susan Jewett—capital, free, spirited and 
offhandish. 

One sample more, and we stop. The Captive Childr n is a well-told 
story. But—goodness me! what could possess you to put such a story, 
in such language, into a child’s magazine! Of what possible advantage 
can it ever be to filter big books, and monthlies in this way? All you 
need ever do would be to open at a page of the British Classics, or set 
the compositor to copying a sheet of the Old Menthly, or the Knicker- 
bocker, and you have a child’s book in a jiffy. 

Forexample. ‘The children clustered round the grandfather's knee.” 
Children say, and so do other people with their lips, if not with their 
pens, gathered round—nota-round. ‘ The brother and sister wandered 
hand in hand along the margin of the river, * * * chatting with 
infantine gaity, ever and anon throwing the pebbles into the water, 
&, * « they sought to imitate."’ Children would say, they tried to 
do what they had seen others do. “At length it loosened from its 
moorings, “ * * the frightened children gazed at each other in 
mute despair, * tremblingly the young girl returned the em- 
brace of her father and brother * ® &c., &c. The story itself, as 
we have said before, is well enough told, but a boy’s and girl’s magazine 
is not the place for it. If it were, then have we no need of a boy’s and 
girl's magazine, having a heap already. 

Notwithstanding al] these blemishes, however, we do most heartily 
recommend this little, unpretending werk as, on the whole, far superior 


to the children’s books we have been so long troubled and fretted with. the fire was discovered, or no doubt many desperate characters would 


Granam? anv THE Lavies Nationat MaGazine for August have 
been laid upon oar table by Burgess & Stringer, but we have had no 


| either of its predecessors. 
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eer see 
liant, and called down the most tumultuous applause. No little excite- 
ment was created on Monday night when Calsé, immediately after one 
of ber most brilliant efforts, fainted upon the stage. The curtain was 
immediately dropped, and remained down for about fifteen minutes, whee 
the lady was sufficiently recovered to go through with the remainder of 
the opera, which she did with increased brilliancy. 

* La Fille du Regiment’ an opera by Donizetti was produced on Mon- 
day night, with great success, indeed it created more enthusiasm than 
It is @ better acting opera, the incidents are 
interesting, and many of the scenes particularly stirring to a Frenchman, 
The principal characters were sustained by Calvé and Bles. We cen only 


| reiterate our former commendation of the lady’s talent, we think however 


that in the character of Marie she surpassed her former efforts, and 


| evinced histrionic abilities of no common order. Mons. Bles, performed 





the sergeant capitally, and sang much bettet than usual—he is a valuable 
accession to the company. 

M. Prevost the talented leader takes a benefit this evening and pro 
duces an opera of his own composition. 

————— 

To ovr Reapders.—We take pleasure in referring our readers to the 
graceful and classic story of Mr. MacLeod’s, which appears in this day's 
Jonathan; and we are happy in being enabled to state that this gentle- 
man will become a frequent contributor to our pages. 


Boz’s view of society in America, as exhibited in the present number 
of Martin Chuzzlewit, will be read with great interest. He has broken 
new ground, and made it his own. Although written in a vein of ridi- 
cule, it is really so bread that no one can take offence at the caricature, 
and it cannot fail to provoke a great deal of amusement. 


We have a variety of highly interesting articles, which are necessarily 
crowded out this week—among the rest, the reply of Mrs. T. J. Farnham 
to John Neal’s last communication on “ The Rights of Women,” It will 
appear next week. 


ee 

Breacu or Promise.—Miss Selina Parnell, a pretty milliner, residing 
in Madison street, obtained a verdict of $5000 aguinst a faithless wooer, 
named Lamberson, in the Circuit Court on Monday last. The defendant 
is the Captain of a clipper, trading between New York and North and 
South Carolina, and courted the plaintiff for nearly five years. Several 
letters were read during the trial, which caused considerable merriment. 
In one the following language was used, which was no doubt considered 
by the jury an aggravation of the offence: 


“I’m glad to hear that all my old grass widows are well asTam. If 
was there I would ury and alleviate their distresses.” In the eame letter 


| he says “tell Patty to behave herself and keep her mouth clean, aad [ 


will kiss her when I come back,” 


—— 


Fire at Sina Sinc.—Intelligence was received in the city on Wed- 


| nesday, of the destruction of part of the workshops of the State Prison 
at Sing Sing, by which damage has been done to the amount of some 


$10,000 dollars. As the fire was discovered in different places, there is 
little doubt that it was the work of an incendiary. 
The prisoners were all confined in their separate cells at dinner when 


| have escaped. 


Se ee ee Se ton. My See eae. | and the Commissioner has taken some days to make up his decision. 


a 
THE DRAMA. 
The Chatham is about to re-open under the management of Messrs. 


Willard & Jackson. A good company is said to be engaged. 


at Niblo’s—not equally, by any means. On the Ravel nights the house 
is crowded to the ceiling—no matter if it rain, or shine. No novelty has 
yet been produced by them. 

The opera of Les Diamans de la Couronne was produced on Friday 
of last week—repeated on Monday, and withdrawn to make room fer 
another novelty. The opera is altogether worthy of Auber—the overture 
is magnificent—full of those sparkling melodies which gem the piece 
throughout, and many of the airs are strikingly original. We are inclined 
to think that it is the prettiest opera they have produced, and we are 
quite sure that Mile. Calvé never appeared to so great adventage in all 


respects. Her singing, particularly in the second act, was really bril- 


re 
Catuartne Gitmour.—The examiration in this case is concluded, 


—— 
Steamsnip Cotume1a.—Captain M’Kenzie, of schooner Mary, from 


| Liverpool, N. S., states that on Thursday, 13ch inst., while passing Seal 


| Island, he saw the steamship Columbia, She appeared to be upright, 
The French company and the Ravels divide the patronage of the public | 


her chimney and all her masts were standing. He could not tell whether 


| she was afloat or not, but she — to be outside of Black Ledge. 


| Two small vessels were at anc 


or close by, and there were a number 


| within two or three miles. Capt. M. did not gonea: her, supposing she 


had got off. , ‘ 

Halifax papers of 10ch inst. were received by mail yesterday. Schr. 
Caravan arrived on the 10th from Sealsland. It hed been previously 
reported that the Columbia had broken in twain, and this vessel makes 
no report of a different tenor. She had three days passage, and brought 
some of the materials of the Caravan. 

The steamer Margaret, Copt. Shannon, with the mails, &c. from the 
Columbia, cleared at Halifax 8th inst., and probably sailed same day. 
The names of seven passengers are mentioned, in addition to which are 
“6 ladies, 49 gentlemen, and 11 in the steerage,’ supposed to be @ por- 
tion of the Columbia’s passengers.— Boston Advertiser. 
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For the Brother Jonathan. 
CHYLLIAS, THE ATHENIAN. 


A STORY OF GREECE. 


BY C. DONALD MACLEOD. 





Whoever, with an earnest soul, 
Strives for some ead from this dull world afar, 

Btill upward travels, though he miss the goal, 
And strays—but towards a star.’’ 


Bu_wen. 


“ Bach day beholds a woman's heart from one to other range, 

Koch day on friend ship's brow beholds the clouds that tell of change 
Aad ever to our graves we trace the sad and weary way, 

By smiles and tears as fleet as those that mark the April day.” 


Bu_wer. 


[t is idle for the fame-seeker to expect love ;—it is idle for the lover 
to hope for fame. The laurel andthe myrtle may not twine together. 
The mind and the heart ate separate kingdoms. Yet both Fame and 
Love are idols, and their worshippers have seldom reward. Which 
shal! we seek ? 

Chyllias, the Athenian, was long uncertain which tenets to choose, 
these of the Stoics, or of the followers of Epicurus. He loved pleasure, 
but he also desired fame. He wished to be loved and to be admired. 
He would have cultivated heart and mind alike. Fool! one must be 
paramount. 

He read the terse sentences of Epictetus, and, with the Emperor 
Antoninus, believed that they ‘‘could teach him how to gain honor for 
himself, and good for his country.”” He looked on the followers of the 
schoo), and admired their fortitude, their stainless life, their doctrine of 
the soul’s immortality. But he saw unsmiling lips, and set brows, and 
coarse, sad colored garments; and he contrasted these with the purple 
robes, the bright eyes, the sweet-ringing laughter, and the genial teach- 
ings of the Epicureans—and Chyllias was young. Besides, who so great 
as Alcibiades? and Alcibiades was an Epicurean. 

Achaia was the handmaid of Rome. The giantess desired Greece, 
and Greece was hers. Statius, the son of the proconaul, was the friend 
of Chyllias. 

“ Which is the proudest fate, Statius, to live in a round of pleasure, 
smiling and smiled on, and to go to a grave with no future,—or to yield 
somewhat the bliss of this earth, and look down, hereafter, from the 
home of our immortality, and see our names remembered and loved?” 

“ The latter, my Chyllias, is the proudest; but man has a heart, must 
he not sometimes think of happiness? The life of the Epicurean is 
joyous and serene—and this future life is uncertain. I deem it better to 
“enjoy the day; "’ we do not see the soul. We are hungry, and we eat. 

We choose our food for the body; we choose the grape rather than the 
aloe, for it is sweeter. Our bodies are beautiful structures; and the red 
worms feed onthem, What isthat part of us which escapes the grave ?”’ 

“Did the Gods make man only for decay 1”’ asked the Greek. 

“The field-flower,” said Statius, “is more beautiful than us, yet its 
life is shorter than man’s. Hath the flower a soul, Chyllias?”’ 

“ Thou hast studied Lucretius, my friend ?” 

“Ts it strange? He is natural.” 

“Roman, art thou proud of thy native land?” 

And the flushing cheek and sparkling eye of Statius replied. 

“ Well, she gained not her power, her glory, and her empire by ener- 
vateease. She is glorious, but mot serene. It was the restless soul that 
scoffed at peace; it was the strong heart that viewed pleasure as 
dust in the balance, which won for the eternal city her splendor and 
her pride.” 

‘‘Chyllias, L have chosen. Glory is better than happiness, even if it 
last not beyond life.” 

II. 

« Were you at the games, Glaucus ?” 

Yes; and more splendid, Greece never saw.” 

“ Who won the chariot-race 7” 

‘“ Chyllias, the son of Harmodius,” 

“And the foor-race ?” 

“S:atios, the only child of the Prooonsul.”’ 

“ And the wrestling 7” 


“Chyllias and Scatius distanced all competitors; they stood alone in 
he arena; Chyllias refused to rival bis friend, and the Judges decreed 
ttwo wreaths,’ 





‘* Do you know them, Glaucus 1?” 

‘No! they are Stoics.”’ 

Ill. 

Thus they progressed, the young Greek and his friend. Their cheeks 
were pale with study, but their frames were as iron with their gymnasti¢ 
practice. Already they were pvigted out to the stranger in Athens. 
Already their fellow-citizens coupled their names with “ virtue.” Each 
was commander of a cohort. 

A high office, one full of danger, and requiring much wisdom, was 
vacant. It was ia the gift of the Proconsul. The citizens hesitated whe 
to pray for, Chyllias or Statius. To-morrow must decide it. 

And the friends walked together by the prophet waters of the Cephissus. 

“ How much better our choice than its alternative,” said Chyllias. 

‘* A thousand-fold,”” was the reply. ‘* We have promise of fame. We 
have trust in the future.” 

“Rome shall and will be proud of us,’’ cried both. 

Yet their names here written are all that remain of either. 

A shriek from behind them rung out on the still noontide: a frantic 
cry for help. They turned, and saw a female struggling with some rude 
soldiers. 


“ They are my own followers, Chyllias,’’ said the Roman. “ This 
cannot be allowed.” 

As they approached, the men recognised their commander, ard retired 
abashed at his rebuke. The girl raised her eyes, murmured a few words 
of thanks, and went her way toward the city. 

The friends walked again by the river. They were silent for some 
time. At length Chyllias spoke : 

‘“‘ The mechanism of our nature is wonderful.’ 

“ Yes,’’ said Statius; ‘‘ and strange to me it is, that whereas our feel- 
ings possess so much affinity, our outward features differ so. Thou art 
tall, blackeyed, and straight, and fine of feature. I am shorter, swarthy, 
and have organs of vision coloured a deep gray. Did you notice that 
woman-creature’s eyes, Chyllias *” 

“Yes, of the same deep blue as yonder firmament.” 

“ Nay, they were very black, my friend.” 

“ How could it be? Her hair was of a golden color.” 

“ But her brows and lashes were jet.” 

“T could swear they were blue.” 

« By Venus! they were black.” 

A singular dispute for stoics. 

IV. 

Glaucus and Chyllias were together. 

“ Good Glaucus, I would join your ccllege with pleasure; I am tired 
of the cold excitement of the gymnasium; I loathe the hollow precepts 
of the Stoics; the iron and the ice of their teachings and feelings. An 
Epicurean in soul, I would be onein practice. But good Glaucus, men- 
tion it not to Statius.” 

“ Rely upon me, my Chyllias,”’ 

“When shall I be initiated 1” 

‘“‘ Meet me to-morrow night at our gardens; this will admit you.” 
He drew a ring from his finger, gave it to Chyllias, and they parted. 

On the next morning Statius consulted Glaucus, and the result was 
the same. Aléché, were thine eyes blue or black? 

V. 

The birthday of Epicurus,—the good, the moral, the abstinent. What 
was his schoo] now? A voluptuous assemblage of the worshippers of 
materialism. 

“ Thine authority to pass!” demanded the garden porter of Chyllias. 
The ring was exhibiced, and he sauntered on. 

‘‘ & new disciple,” muttered the porter, looking after him. “ He will 
be a favourite.” And the next he let in was Statius. 

Away, amid long vistas of colored lamps burning with perfumed oil, stray- 
ed the Athenian. Up from a thousand flower» floated their mingled incense. 
Down streamed the mellow and holy starlight, mingling with the rich 
lusire of the lamps. From flashing eyes out poured the passion-light; 
from crimson lips swelled out the voluptuous song; from long, dark 

tresses, fragrance was scattered on the night wind. Brains were burning 
with the generous wine; bosoms were maddeniog with the wild dreams 
of love. Music of harp aod voice and tutored forest birds swelled the 
sweet chorus. Foentains were gleaming; silver brooks were flowing 

every wave setting in motion some sweet, harmonic sounds; every idle 
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breeze sighing through olian strings. High-browed youths and dark- 
eyed maidens joined the choral dance,—wandered through the shaded 
pathways,—leant together over some romantic volume And 
through them all wandered the Athenian Chyllias, wild with excitement ; 
feeling the young man’s first burning desire to be loved. Wondering 
whether Aléthé’s eyes were really blye or black. 
Suddenly there sweeps past him a troop of Bacchanals and Bacchantes, 
wild with the rich wine, and singing forth their praises to its god. 
I. 
Shout for the grape! for the purple grape ! 
It bringeth us dreams of heaven, 
Where love steals forth in a woman's shape, 
Like a star in the cope of even. 
Oh! who would live if this earth of ours 
Had neither wine nor beauty ! 
If we must turn aside from pleasure’s flowers 
To the bitter herbs of duty. 
Not I, not I! my heart shall ape 
The foam of the bow! in lightness, 
As we shout for the grape, for the purple grape, 
And the eyes whence it gains its brightness ! 
Il. 
When Bacchus first invented drink, 
’Twas dull as a misty sky, boys: 
’Till ‘mid its waves there chanced to sink 
A flash from a woman's eye, boys ; 
And a smile from her ripe, red lip there fell, 
With the sweets of the said lip’s roses ; 
Now where is the dream of a kiss so well, 
As that which the wine discloses ? 
There’s none! there's none! Let greybeards gape 
For us who have still youth's lightness, 
We'll shout fer the grape! fur the purple grape, 
And the eyes whence it gains its brightness! 


And as the merry song was chorussed, the heart of the young Greek 
echoed the sentiment. And as the troop passed, and he wandered on, 
he blamed himself for so long neglecting the pleasures of existence; and 
wondered how he should begin to enjoy them. A black slave, a mute, 
approached him, and placed in his hand a rose. The Athenian stared 
first at the gift, and then at the donor. He knew that the rose spoke of 
love—but from whom? Itcould not be that it was from the mute. He 
was an exceedingly respectable old personage, black as ebony, wrinkled, 
grey-headed, and had but one eye. As the impression that it must be a 
message grew upon his mind, he observed the slave beckoning him. He 
nodded his head in acquiescence, and followed him through the throngs 
of the dances, passing the loaded tables, away from the glittering lamps, 
till the Ethiops stopped at a bower constructed of framework, over 
which the vine grew almost impenetrable in luxuriance. The slave 
waved his hand and disappeared, and the young Greek entered. Here 
was a small, exquisitely chiselled altar of white marble, on which was 
placed a copy of the Phidean Venus. One lamp swung above it, and 
lighted the recess. Reclining at the foot of the altar was the form of a 
girl, intent upon the pages before her. The thin, white dress falling 


over her recumbent form displayed its magnificent proportions; one | thy heart beats wildly to her voice, thy cheek loses its colour,—ty 


little, snowy hand held the volume, the other was buried in her rich 
tresses, Chyllias coughed ; the maiden sprung up, and showed the face 
of Aléthé; first came an expression of joyfulness, then astonishment. 

“‘ Does the noble Chyllias require anything ?”’ 

Poor Chyllias ! 
then. He could not suppose that all this was for effect,—that it had 
been arranged and practised. 


He was utterly amazed. 


‘« Forgive me, lovely Aléthé,”’ he 
—— '’ and he was retiring 

“« Chyllias !”’ 

He looked up, and met those eyes. 
meaning. 
blush,—in the swelling bosom: Fire darted through the youth’s veins. 
He sprang forward, pressed her 
kisses on her lips. Poor fool! 


The Athenian had commenced a new life. 


ings, hopes, desires, 


in his arms, and showered his wild 


Once he had many feel- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Now, he had one. From the depths of the heart, where it had so long 
slept neglected choked by the sterner thought,—frozen by the colde, 
principles,—up welled the hot-spring of passion; and life and death, 
and honour and immortality, where were they ? 

Aléthé had plighted heart and hand; she had lain upon his breas, 
and vowed her truth. She hed given the kiss that pledges soul to so.) 


for ever. 


VI. 
Chyllias was wandering about the city. He had left Alethé, and hai 


no other object to occupy him. He drew nigh the Acropolis. Thers 
were thousands of the citizens gathered around,—the helot, the patrician 
the warrior, the orator,—all listening to one who spoke from the centy 
of the human mass. 

* What is it?” asked the youth, of one who seemed most interestaj 
But he received no answer; all the man’s senses were destroyed for one. 
listening. 

Chyllias looked at the orator. A small, dark man, with a long robe, 
short hair, the forehead of glorious intellect; an eye of holy fire; , 
tongue of melody and strength. And he spuke of another God; a God 
who bad been made man, who had loved and suffered and died, 
He spoke of the resurrection; and back on the young Greek’s bear 
came his longings for immortality. He spoke of a home where 
was love: the right cord was touched,—the lattice was opened 
and through it, on the dark heart of the heathen, poured th 
glory and the light of Christianity. The orator had finished ; som 
believed,—some shook their heads,—some railed,—some spoke » 
blasphemy ; some stood silent, gazing on the earth. That night Chyllix 


passed with the apostle. 
Vil. 


A year had passed away. There were many changes. Nightly the 
handfal of Athenian Christians assembled outside the city, in the hous 
of Dionysius the Areopagite. 

It was the marriage eve of Chyllias and Alethé. He bad brought ber 
hither ; side by side they knelt unto the true God: side by side they hai 
sung the new hymns: side by side they had uttered the new prayers. 

An old man, with long white hair, rose. 

“« My brethren, let us pray to Him who has brought us safely together.’ 

And as all knelt, the old man’s lips poured forth a fervent blessing 
and supplication to the Maker of all. 

After the prayer they sung an hymn. 

“« Music,” says some one, “ is the handmaid of Religion ’’—it is rathe 
an angel taking the new-born soul upon its wings, and bearing it in ov 
pure moment to the throne of Him who made it. Who can stand inthe 
holy fane, what time the swelling organ peals its rich, triumphant notes 
without acknowledging that God is there!—when the choir chime in 
when the head is bowed in prayer; when the sacred melody echoes ts 
the arching roof, shakes the high dome, and dies away from our ears or 
its passage to Heaven. Oh! how deeply did Chyllias feel the inspire 
tion of music. Yet here were no pealing organs,—here no trained 
choir; but in a simple hymn the trembling voice of the old was beard 
with the rich tones of the strong man, and the ringing sweetness 
woman. , 

Tremble, thou young man, when she sings to thee, at her home or « 
the temple, the pure hymn, or the songs of mortal affections! Whee 


| breath ceases,—thine eyes rivet on thé syren,—then art thou nearest un! 


was silent. 
He did not know woman | 


stammered—“ I mistook—I —— [ | 


| since parted with his friend. 


He eould not mistake their | 
Warm passion was there,—warm passion in the crimson | 


| she clung to her lover’s breast. 


Fame, ambition, glory of conquest, were his dreams. | 


ruin! 

Clear did Alethé’s voice breathe out that hymn. It was hushed; @ 
Dionysius raised his hands to Heaven, and prayed inwardly 

A noise in the hall,—a shuffling of feet,—a shriek,—a low moan 
fierce shouts and oaths; and a@ troop of Roman soldiery surrounded tt 
door. In command was Statius. 

Alethé flung herself into her lover’s @tms. Chyllias had some Um 
He now confronted him sternly. 

‘‘ What means the proconsul by this intrusion!” For the fathe 
Statius had been succeeded by his-son in the government of Achais 

“Cast them into different cells, Quintus!’’ he said to an officer. 

“‘ Never, never, shall they tear me from thee!” shrieked the gir 
He was unarmed, but as the Rom 
centurion grasped the girl, passion lent him strength, and with one blor 
of his clenched fist, he dashed the soldier senseless to the floor. 

That night he slept in prison. 
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VIII. Ix. 


The morning rose. A dull, drizzling rain fell ceaselessly, and the The betrothed of Chyllias was alone in her cell. In her hand she 
thick black clouds covered the whole horizon. Up and down the mosaic | held a parchment; a letter from Statius. There a choice was given, she 
marble of her palace floor paced Euphrasia, the mother of Chyllias. Not | must share the glories of his rule with him or she must die to-morrow.— 
4 Spartan mother, praised by the poets and remancers, but a mother who | She must turn from the true God she had just learned to kneel to, from 
was a woman, heart full of all gentle affections. the troth she had plighted or she must pass away from life. 

“He must die to-morrow,” she muttered, wringing her white hands It was a terrible thing to die; and she shuddered. So young and so 
—‘‘an apostate—but my son., Torn by the brutes of the arena,—his | beautiful, and to die by the tigers. Sure heard the shouts of the fierce 
jimbs severed, and left quivering on the sands of the amphitheatre. My | populace ring in her ears, and the war of the savage beasts. It wasa 
son! my son! But Statius is Proconsul. Ho! Nydia! my chlaina!* | horrible thing to die so! 
and bid Syphax attend me”—and followed by her slave, she wended 

toward the Proconsul’s. 





i 
| . 
ts , ; : * Do you go to the Amphitheatre to-day, Glaucus ?”” 
The most noble Svatius is at his morning meal,” said the porter in 
seply to her demand of entrance. 
“Tell him ‘tis the mother of Chyllias.” 
The slave departed, and returned with his lord’s command for her | 
jmission. Up the broad marble staircase, through files of the veteran | 
liers of old Rome, Euphrasia followed the slave. At the entrance of | 
ne apartment which the proconsul now occupied, they were met by his | 
reedman, who conducted the matron to the presence of the ruler. Sta- 
s sat upon an ivory throne, that once had held the old Achaian kings. | 
} asks of the rich wines of Cyprus, Chios, and Mareotis stood upon the 
arlanded board. A jewelled cup was in his hands. He set it down 
pon the table as the matron entered, and turned his eyes toward her. | 
She looked eagerly in his face—looked to find the bosom friend of Chyl- 
as, but she only saw the Roman Tetrarch. She fell upon her knees at 
pis feet, and gasped out— 
“ Noble Statius, my son 


Certainly, they let loose the new tigers to-day. Real Hyrcanians, 
they say, and splendid creatures.” 

“This Chyllias; will be die bravely, think you?” 

“I trust so; for there is but little sport in the mere devouring.” 

“ He was your friend, was not he ?”’ 

“ He joined our college, and I knew him. But he was an errorist, 
and wanted to be immortal. We know better than that, do we not, 
Stephen? But my hair has scarcely essence enough, Vale! we will meet 
at the Theatre.” 

And that morning the sun streamed in through the bars of the dungeon 
door upon the cold still face of Euphrasia. Chyllias had passed the night 
in prayer, by the side of his true-hearted dead. As the morning wore on, 
he heard the gathering of the people, for his cell was in the building of 
the theatre. Anon came their shouts, as they encouraged or rebuked the 
| athlete. Highnoon had come. Hisce!l door was thrown open, and a 

centurion and file of soldiers stood before him. A shout filled the air as 
| the centurion advanced. He stopped and turned inquiringly around. To 
| the gesture, a soldier replied— 
“ The wife of the Pre-consul has given a wreath to Cebes, the wrestler.” 
‘«[ knew not that the noble Pro-consul was married,’’ said the centu- 


| 
| 
| 
' 
} 
| rion. 


” 


He dies at noonday to-morrow!” said the Roman. 
‘Not so! not so!” prayed the mother. ‘ He was thine early friend ; 
m boyhood ye were together; ye studied from the same book,—ye 
pt in the same couch,—ye prayed in the same temple ‘J 
He is an apostate,” said the Proconsul. 
Ye were as one,” groaned the mother in her anguish—“ the same in 
af amusements and in your loves.’’ 
Woman!” cried Statius, springing to his feet, ‘‘ he dies to-morrow ! 
lebas forsaken his religion and deceived his friend. He has crossed 
ein the dearest hope of my heart; he has won away from me the love 


at was almost in my grasp. He dies to-morrow !—by all the gods I 
wear it” 





«She was carried to the palace this morning,” said the soldier. 

“ Didst hear her name, Bubo?” 

“ Aléthé, the daughter of Diomed’”’—and as he spake a trumpet pealed 
| forth. 

‘* Lead on!’’ said the centurion; and they led the prisoner to the arena. 
The soldiers retired. The doors of the cage were thrown open, and 
ferth with a wild roar bounded a royal tiger. 

Proud, beautiful, with a smile of holy fortitude on his lips, the Athenian 
knelt down upon the ground. One bound, and the fangs of the tiger 
gnashed together in his throat. As he fell back, his eyes rolled upward 
upon Aléthé, and fixed there until the glaze of death stole over them. 


Will nothing move thee!” 

Yes, one thing. Doubtless he loves his life. Go thou to his cell; 
n him to renounce Alethe, and return to the altars of his fathers. 
lere is my signet’’—and he drew a ring from his finger, and gave 


to her. ae She thought of a young bride’s power with her husband, and the words 
\way through the cold and the storm sped the Grecian mother—for | j,.ued unconsciously from her mouth—“ I might have saved him !” 
what can tire a mother’s love !—and as she walked, she muttered, 


A voice rose from the crowd, “‘ That is already done; Kupios cerwxe 
avrov; God hath saved the sacrifice !”’ 

Which wilt thou choose, the love that young Greek won, or the 
glory of the Pre-consul? Put thy trust in neither. There are higher 
things for man than glory or love. They perish too easily. But pass 
thou through this world justly, and with goodness, and thou canst leave 
it with a smile. 


First for the maiden—she may be won.” She found Alethé,—the 
autiful and young,—in that dark cell, with the 1ose gone from her 
eek, and the roundue worn from her figure. At once the mother 
rayed that the offers of the ruler might be accepted. The hot flush of 
ude sprung to the maiden’s face. The mother, misled and half frantic, 
‘forth the glories of a proconsul’s bride. She used the wrong plead- 
ngs tothe girl. Alethé refused all; she would listen no more, ‘ Leave 
"she said. “I will die; but I will not forsake him! ” 

The mother flew to the cell of her son; she implored him to save 
mself; but the answer was firm. 


—— 


e 


Cook anp Wueatstone’s Evectro-Macretic Terecraru.—The 
laying of the four wires of this line is now nearly completed from Pad- 
| dington to Slough. The wires are now carried at about a height of 
| Che Tyrant, my mother, may destroy the body. Let him exercise | eight feet in the open air, extended by posts at every forty or fifty feet. It 
‘power. My soul has @ higher destiny.” | will thus be much cheaper than even by the old plan. By this line the 
And Aléthe?” s } | court at Windsor will bave ready communication with London, and allow- 

} 





| ing for time to reach the station, will be able, within a couple of hours, 
My God would turn from me, if I forsook her now. Mother, Iam | 


to summon to the cabinet a minister from Downing-street. The success 
rady to die!”’ 


of this attempt will no doubt lead to the electro-magnetic telegraph 
| being laid down on the Brighton line for the convenience ci the Pavilion, 
, and thus gradually will the way be prepared for its earlier adoption as 
| the general means of telegraphic communication, which sooner or later 
Then I, too, will die here,” she cried, and fell at his feet. He raised | it must become. The opening of the Paris and Rouen Railway will 
er, pressed her to his bosom, and kissed her high forehead. One long, | render it a matter of necessity beth to the English and French govern- 


She looked in his face; it was beautiful, but full of unutterable firm- 


nging embrace » gave hi . 1. | ments to avail themselves of the electro-magnetic telegraph in communi- 
ty ws poe ~ A ses head se her claop lecsuned forever! cation between London and Paris, via Bighton and yon ebro We 
veart-strings of the mother had broken. may further observe on this subject, that the electro-magnetic telegraph 

" He laid upon his hard couch the form of her _whe had perished for is to be laid down on the proposed Northampton and Peterborough Rail- 
" n, knelt down and prayed. way. Advices from the United States also affirm that a line is to be 


established from Washington to Baltimore under a grant from Congress, 


* A thick cloak for cold or rainy weather. —Railway Magazine. 
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ARRIVAL OF THE CALEDONIA. 


The Caledonia arrived at Boston on Monday evening, having made 
her paseage from Liverpool in thirteen days. We are in receipt of Lon- 
don papers to the 3d inst , but we find little news of interest or impor- 
tance. The repeal agitation still continues, and O’Connel is travelling 
through the country, addressing immense assemblies’ and levying con- 
tributions to a large amount. 


One of his Repea! demonstrations took place at Skibbereen on Thurs- 
day the 22d June; which was of the usual character, both at the meet- 
and at tbe dinner. The Cork Examiner says that it is impossible to 
give anything like a correct estimate of the numbers present, but after- 
wards calculates them to be between 500,000 and 600,000. Much was 
made of Sir James Graham's speech on the Arms Bill, which was con- 
astrued to proclaim the Irish a nation of perjurers: it was alluded to both 
at the meeting and at the dinner, with a pleatiful use of the wurds “ he 
lies :"’ ut the meeting, Mr. Shea Lalor said— 

“I say to him, and before you, he lies. ( Vehement cheering) He 
lies damnably—he lies—he lies insolently—and I wish to God I was in 
the House of Commons to tel! him to his teeth ‘you lie.’ (Prolonged 
cheering.) 1am not like O’'Conor Don—I am not like the gentleman 
who is satisfied that he should be called a perjurer, provided 1t be done 
in a gentlemanly way. (‘ Hear, hear!”) I say, then, before this 
enormous mass—I say before the Provestants as well as Catholics, for 
that there are many Protestants here I have the honor of kaowing and 
they will bear me out in what [ say—I say, then, before you all, Sir 
James Graham, ‘ you lie.’"’ (Vehement cheering.) 

Galway was next taken possession of by the Kepealers, on Sunday, 
with the same style of proceedings: Dr. Browne, the Bishop of Galway, 
taking an active part. Lord French was the Chairman. At the dinner, 
about six hundred gentlemen sat down to table in a pavilion specially 
erected for the purpose. Mr. O'Connell put the peaceable turn of his 
views more decidedly than he has yet done— 

‘Tt is but a fortnight ago, when attending a meetiug at Mallow that 
there came upon me the maddening informatioa that the country of my 
birth was threatened to be deluged with the blood of her childien.”’ 

* ¢ * « Watching during that short period with an eye of eager- 
ness the evolutions of our enemies, [ now proclaim to you a perpetual 
peace, and a struggle—merely in political strife—bloodless, stuinless, 
¢rimeless upon our part—leaving to our enemy the paltry resource only 
of a useless and unavailing resistance.” 

The Repeal rent for the week, announced at the Monday meeting of 
the Assoeiation at the Dublin Corn Exchange, was 1,258/. 


The Irish Army Bill was still discussed in Parliament—no action 
having been taken. 


Intelligence from India and China had been received, from the former 
to the 20ch, and the latter the 28th March. 

That from India is confined to some details of secondary interest on 
the situation of Scince, Khytul, and Bundelcund, which are somewhat 
more tranquil. 

In China the state of affairs continues favorable, Colonel Malcolm had 
arrived on the 16h with the treaty, but it was feared that the death of 
the Commissioner, Eleppoo, would cause a longer delay in the Imperial 
ratifications. 

Madrid was tranquil. The Governor of Valladolid had retired into 
the fort with the troops after the pronunciamiento. , 

The entire population of Barcelona was still encamped in the neigh- 
borhood of the city on the 26:h, and the English and Freneh Consuls 
were the only members of the consular body who had remained at their 

ts. 

Seoane had sent Brigadier Ennu to march by Teruel to join Espartero 
at Valencia. 

The ministry at Madrid disavow the conciliatory proclamation’ of 
Zurbano. : 

There is no satisfactory news from Granada and Malaga. 

Couriers are arrested at Burgos, but the French government ones are 
allowed to pass. 

The marriage of H. R. H. the Princess Augusta and the Grand Duke 
of Mecklenburgh, took place on the 28th of June. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has intimated his intention of taking 
off the extra shilling of duty lately imposed upon spirits in Ireland. The 
reason assigned for this act of liberality is the increase of smuggling in 
that country, caused, as he represents, by this unfortunate shilling. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
' There are at present three Queens and two Kings in London: the 


Queen of England, the Queen Dowager, and the Queen of the Belgians ; 
the King of Hanover and the King of the Belgians. 


The sum produced by the plate alone, which consituted a part of the 
property of the Duke of Sussex, is ca'culated at upwards of £30,000. 


The subscription raising for Miss Martineau, who refused the pension 
Offered by the late government, now reaches the sumof £1,000. 


The city of London contains 1,29,.251 inhabitants, and te number of 
charity schools forthe poor amount to 50, containing 5,916 ~cholars The 
Dame echools are 78 in number, containing 1,309 scholars: and the 
common day-scho: la 81 containing 2 031 scholais. The borough of 
Mae 3! bone, with a po n of 150,000, gives education to 17,400 
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children; and the eastern part of London, including Whitechapel, S+, 
George’s Wapping, and Shadwell, with a population of 90.000 gives edy- 
cation to 4,815 children. 


Petrarch’s tomb at Arqua has just been restored by the care of Count 
Leoni. In the course of the works, the remains of the great poet were 
uncovered, and part of the body was found almost untouched by time, 4 
fragment of cloth in which he was enveloped was taken away, and wil 
be solemnly deposited in the parish church. 


Sepans Comino in Acatn.—It is said that the elegant fashion of ge. 
dan-chairs is going to be revived in Paris, particularly in the Fa 
Sc. Germain. The other day the Duchess de Choiseul paid a visit to the 
Duchess de Fiiz-James in an equipage of this description. 


The report that her Majesty had taken upon herself the charge of nury. 
ing the ‘baby’ is contradicted ‘ by authority.’ 

The suit against Lord Ashburton, and Baring and Brothers, charged 
with aconspiracy in baving united together to prevent certain parties 
purchasing lands from the Mexican Government, was set down for trial 
during the last term of the Court of Queen's Bench, but postponed for, 
twelvemonth. 

The briefs which had been delivered were exceedingly heavy ; and 
some idea of the nature and importance of the cause may be formed from 
the fact that the junior counsel in behalf of the noble defendant and his re. 
lations received 150 guineas with his brief. 

A suit to set aside the will of the late Ex-Sheriff Parkins, was argued 
before the Prerogative Court London, a short time since. 

It will be burne in mind, that Mr. Parkins bequeathed the whole of his 
property, except a small lauded estate in Westmoreland, toa Mr. Bestia 
whose house he resided. 

The validity of the will was disputed by Mrs. Findlay, a sister of the 
deceased, on the ground that it had been cbtained by operating upon the 
disordered or weakened intellect of the deceased. The bill was general, 
short, and contained no specification of the property. On the part of Mr. 
Best the will was supported by evidence that the deceased had been e+ 
tranged from his relatives, and was very much attached to Mr. Best 
and his family. Judgment was not given. 


EmigraTion.—The returns of the number of emigrants who have 
sailed this season from the port of Derry to British America and the 
United Staves, have been made up for the quarter ending the 30ch ult, 
and show a very good decrease as compared with the corresponding 
quarter of last year. Taking into consideration the increased facilities 
afforded to the emigrant thie year, both by reduced passage money, and 
the government allowance of Lib uf bread per day, we are inclined to at- 
tribute the deficiency to the want of employment in America, and the dif- 
ficulty which holders of small patches of land in this country have bad in 
getting money for their right of tenantcy, on account of the low prices of 
grain. As no otheremigratien vessel bas been announced, we presume 
the following table will suffice for the year :— 

For the Months of April, May and June. 
Present Year. Last Year. Deficiency of the 
Ships. Emigrants. Emigrants. present Year. 
For St. John’s, 1 = «.. = =138 1056 923 
“ Quebec, 6 -- 953 1770 717 
“U. States6 .. 901 1692 791 
Total, «. 1987 4518 «e 2631 
The emigration continued last year beyond June ; and at the end of 
the season the numbers were— 
For St John’s, 
« Quebec, 
“ United States, 


1268 
1770 
2062 
5100 
1987 


Decrease of ditto ditto, 3413 


In Liverpool the cotton and ether markets for American produce are 
in a very discouraging condition. With respect to cotton, since the ar: 
val of the Acadia many merchants have withdrawn their stocks from the 
market, indulging in the belief that the next crop will fall considerably 
short of an average one, which haa produced more steadiness in the mat- 
ket, and prices, which previously had a downward tendency, have been 
more fully maintained. The total sales ot the month, ending June the 
30th, amoumed to 108,800 bales, of which 4,500 were American, taken 
for speculation’ Tobacco is selling at prices nearly as low as were ever 
known, although some large speculative transactions have recently been 
in progress. This trade is advancing rapidly in this port ; the deliveries 
for home consumption have been increasing steadily fur some time, and 
now we fiad that, for the last six months, there is but a small difference 
between the amount of duty received here and in London, the trade is 
these parts having taken nearly 25 percent. more this year than they 
did last. 


Total number of emigrants this year, 


We Lave been assured, upon undoubted authority, that the amount of 
treasure, in gold, diamonds, &«. captured by Sir Charles Napier, at Hy- 
derabad. falls little short of three milhons of money. The share of the 
esliant General is estimated at not lees than £200,000 

Deatu or Mapame Bartorozzi, Motaer of Mapame VestRis. 
—This lady, the mother of Madame Vestris and Mrs. Anderson, the 
vocalist, expired on the 30th ult. at the advanced age of 73 years. 
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The Cork Reporter announces the arrival off the bay of Clonakilty, of 
the American packet-ship George Washington, bound from New York to 
Liverpool. She left the former port on the 7th instant., and after a fair 
and pleasent voyage acrose the Atlantic, first made land off the coast of | 
Kerry, on the 19th inst. She had fair light winds during nearly the | 
whole of the passage; but for the last three or fuur days was nearly be- 
calmed, in consequence of which the following passengers had them- 
selves put on shore at Courtmaskerry, on Wednesday night, and arrived 
in Cork the fullowing day. The list of names suggests, at the present 
time, rather curious reflections :—-The Right Rev. Dr. Hughes, Roman | 
Catholic Bishop of New York ; Right Rev. Dr. Purcell, Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Cincinnati ; Very Rev. Mr. De Smet, missionary amongst the 
Indians of the Rocky Mountains ; Rev.C, Hammer, Roman Catholic | 
clergyman of Cincinnati; and Mr, Thomas De Smet, of New York. 


LONDON FASHIONS FOR JULY. 


The chanzes since last month have been more numerous than usual, 
and, generally speaking, in better taste. The following may be consider- 
as decided upon:— 

Carotes.—The materials for capotes and chapeauz continue to be ve- 
ry various, but those of the lightest kind are preferred. Silk is seldom 
employed except for drawn bonnets, or for those made with chip fronts. 

The linings consist of ribbons to correspond, and flowers of various hues. 
They are always of a close shape. Crape capotes are much in favour in 
half-dress; some are made close, but the majority moderately open. 
White lace is much in favour for capotes and chapeauz. Some are en- 
tirely composed of it, and are trimmed with flowers of such exquisite 
lightaess, as perfectly to harmonise with the transparence of the lace. 
Where lace is employed only for trimming, it nearly covers the chapeauz. 

Camaits.—Camails and mantelets maintain their vogue; the camail 
Clementine is one of the prettiest. The mantelet ala Duchesse increa- 
ses infavour. They continue to be made either in white lace or organdy, 
and are lined with pink or blue crape. The trimming is always of lace, 
with a double heading surmounted by an embroidery in application. Man- 
telets and paletots of tarlatane, are generally embroidered, lined with co- 
loured taffetas, and trimmed with broad white lace. 

Scarrs.—Barege scarfs are decidedly fashionable, and will no doubt 
continue to be ao, although some summer shawls, made of tlie same ma- 
terial, but with Cashmere patterns, have made their appearance. 

Roves.—Light materials for robes are decidediy in a majority, although 
silk, soie cameleon, barege are much in request. Tucks and deep fluun- 
ces are much in favour for neglige or demit oilette; but deep flounces 
are preferred for the latter. Both tucks and flounces are edged with fringe, 
and, forevening dress, with lace. They are very becoming for tall, grace- 
ful figures, but are not adapted for short ones. Trimmings en Tablier 
will be equally fashionable, and may be most advantageously adopted by 
those ladies who are undersized. 

Cars.—Caps, and head dresses of hair, are nearly equally fashionable; 
the latter are always ornamented in a very simple stye. A wreath of 
flowers, or one formed of coquesa of ribbon, with a knot on one side, or 
else a lace lappet, confined at each side by a rose or two, or three small 
flowers, will, we have authority to state, be adopted by the most distin- 
guished leaders of fashion. 

BraceLets.—Bracelets are indispensable for half dress and evening 
toilettes. Those of blue, enamel and gold, will decidedly be most in re- 
quest.— Berger's Ladies’ Gazette. 


MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Covent Garden and Drury Lane Theatres are still closed. There ap- 
pears to be a difference of opinion who are to be the future lessees 
of those establishments. Harley and Cooper are mentioned for Drury 
Lane, and in another journal we find the following : 

We believe it is now almost settled that Madame Vestris will again 
assume the management of Covent Garden for next season. She has 
declined all her country engagements for the next month, and will no 
doubt retake the direction of the establishment under a rent considerably 
reduced, and with the experience of three years’ previous occupancy be 
able to make many profitable alterations. The proprietors of Drury 
Lane Theatre and the late lessee, Mr. Macready, are yet likely to make 
up their differences. The latter is willing to resume the management of 
the theatre (as we learn), on condition that he shall not be required to 
pay any rent after the weekly expenses are deducted unless the receipts 
are such as to enable him to do sv. 


Haymanket.—Charles Kean continues his performances at this thea- 
tre, where he is going the round of his principal characters. 

Strano Tueatre.—Mr. Maywood carries on the management of 
this theatre with spirit and apparent success. He has brought out 
& new burletia, called Nice Young Ladies, which, though far from 


original in its subject, contains many amusing points, and has been well 
receive ./. 


Taz Fresca PLars.—Bouffe is playing a round of his best parts, 
and draws full and fashionable audiences. Her Masesty was present 
on Monday to witness his performance of L' Onele Baptiste avd Michel 


Perrin The first of these pieces was new to us in the original, but an 
E sh version of it was performed last season at the Haymarket, ander 
the tile of Peter and Paul, Farren playing the part which, in the 
Orizioal is Buuere's heir siyle of pertormance I+, In many potots, 
very diff-rent; Gut oa the whole our countryman does not suffer from a 


comparison with his accomplished rival. 
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Leaping, vaulting, and posturing, and other dangerous exhibitions of 
this kind, have usur the regular-built drama at the Vicioria Theatre, 
where a troop of Morosco Arabs are now performing, whose feats are 
nightly received with shouts of surprised delight. The performers are 
twelve in number, “ chequered in bulk as in brains,”’ from maturity to 
boyhood. Their feats are said to be very surprising. 


Mr. Charles Kean has purchased Key Dell, a villa near Horndean, in 
Hampshire, for 3700 guineas. There is a park of 30 acres attached to 
it. 

The Dury Lane company, with Mr. Tully, had a meeting at the Eng- 
lish Opera House on Saturday last, for the purpose of framing a petition 
to the Legisiature, to enable them to perform the regular drama at any 
other theatre than the two royal houses. 

Anderson and Miss Helen Faucit are playing at the Dublia Theatre, 
aod Mr. Hudson ane wife, with Mr. Tully, the musical director, have 
quitted London for a musical tour after the manner of Wilson's Scottish 
entertainments, 

Mr. Braham and son, with Rice (Jim Crow,) have been performing 
to most indifferent audiences in the Ipswich Theatre. 


Presentation or rae “Macready Testimoniat."—On Monday 
a superb piece of plate was presented to Mr. Macready, at Willia’s 
Rooms, King-street, St. James's, in acknowledgment of that gentleman’s 
exertions te restore the national drama. The presentation was made 
bis Royal Highness the Duke of of Cambridge, and acknowledged in an 
eloquent and feeling manner by Mr. Macready. The testimonial, which 
was executed by Mr. Benjamin Smith, silversmith, of Duke-street, Lin- 
coln’s Ina-fields, is admirable both in design and workmanship. It con- 
sists of a group of figures, the prominent one being that of Shakspeare 
elevated on a pedestal at the base of which is seated a figure intended to 
represent Mr. Macready, in the costume of the ancient drama, attended 
by Thalia and Melpomene, engaged in the restoration of the original text 
of Shakspeare’s plays, and preparing for their representation in a pure 
and classic form. The muse Clio is introduced recording the restoration. 
Apollo, with attendants, celebrating the bard’s triumphs, from the back 
part of the group. Upon the three sides of the base, in bass-relief, are 
the senate scene from Othello; the prologue scene from Henry the 
Fifth; and the senate scene from Coriolanus. At the angles are three 
boys bearing tablets, on which are depicted the storm scene in Lear, the 
meeting with the witches in Macbeth, and the appearance of Ariel in 
the Tempest. On one side of the tripod base appears the following in- 
scription :—‘ To William Charles Macready, in commemoration of his 
management of the Theatre Royal, Convent-garden, in the seasons 1837, 
"8 and ‘9; when his personation of the characters, his restoration of the 
text, and his illustrations of the historical facts and poetical creations of 
the plays of Shakspeare formed an epoch in theatrical annals alike 
honorable to his own genius and elevating in its influence upon public 
taste, this testimonial is presented by the lovers of the national drama.” 


Literature and society have sustained a great loss by the death of Mr. 
Murray, the eminent and estimable publisher. He had been in indiffer- 
ent health for several months, but the symptons did not excite alarm in 
his family till Friday sennight; and he died on Tuesday morning the 
28th ult. 


The opera of Don Pasquale has been produced with great success at the 
Italian Opera, and a new ballot by Perrot, entitled Ondine or La 
Naiade. 


The suit of Mr. Gregory, the proprietor of the Satirist, against the 
Duke of Brunswick and others, to recover damages for the injury which 
the plaintiff had sustained by an alleged conspiracy on the part of the de- 
fendants and others to drive him from the stage and ruin him in his pro- 
fession as an actor, resulted ina verdict for the defendants. 

Mdle Rachel has been received at Marseilles with the test enthu- 
siasm—with honors unpreeedented. A numerous cavalcade was waiting 
for her at the gates of the city, and in the evening they gave her a sere- 
nade under her windows. 


The concluding concert of the Philharmonic Society, is to be conducted 
by Spohr, who is also to perform a coneerto on the violin. 


The French Government has granted the subventions to the three Royal 
Theatres, and has also allowed 60,000 francs to the Odéon. The appli- 
cation in favor of Les Italiens has been refused. Nothing has defiaitely 
been settled at the Opera regarding the spectacle to be givenin honor of 
Rossin:. Adolph Adam was to have undertaken the task of arranging 
a kind of particcio, but has now declined doing so. ‘* Wiiliam Tell,” 
with Poultier, has been given at the Académie Royale, and consideri 
Duprez made always a great hit in the part of Arnold, Poultier succeed 
in it tolerably well. Donizetti's arrival is expected to take place in the 
middie of July. His opera, “Don Sebastian,” bas been putin rehearsal, 
also Sacchini’s opera, ‘ CEdipe 4 Celonne,” which Duprez has chosen for 
his benefit. 


The report of Rossini having brought with him an opera (“ Sardana- 
palus’’) to be produced at Paris is without the slightest foundation; such 
is the declaration of the maestre himself. 


While Fanny Elssler is pursuing her successful career at Brussels, 
Mons. Leon Pillet, the directeur of the Paris Opera. has instituted law 
proceedings and obtained an attachment ageinst her salary. The directeur 
acts in virtue of the well-known judgment of the Tribunal de Commerce, 
which has awarded his damages in the action brought against the fair 
gipsy for non-tulfilment of contract. 
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BROTHER JONATHAN 


For the Brother Jonathan, 


THE COUNTRY AND THE CITY. 


BY E. &. P. 


Ob! for the Country! with its soft sweet air, 

And meadows green, and wild-flowers blooming there ; 
Oh! for the Forest ! with its cool retreat, 

When noon-day rages in her fiercest heat ; 

Where the deep shade by greenest boughs o’erspread, 
Greets the cool zephyr wandaring over head. 

Oh! for the Music! from the insect throng 

With gilded pinion flattering al] day long; 

The wild night-chorus from the marshy reeds, 
Where the Queen Frog her merry-gathering leads, 
Up to the tribes that mount the sparkling air ; 

.Each with his own note gushing wild and rare. 

Ob! for the Brook! its white foam whirling round, 
Dancing o’er pebbles with a laughing sound ; 
Flashing in sunshine, sleeping in the shade, 

Where the tall trees are stooping to the glade. 

Oh! for the Hills! with wild woods blossoming o’er, 
The green turf spangled to your very door— 

The hollows green! the fountain, cool and sweet ; 
Its waters bubbling at your very feet! 

Oh! for the Fields! where children are at play ; 
And ripe red strawberries burn along their way ! 
Where glossy blackberries cluster in the hedge, 

And fair plump blueberries, on every ledge : 

Then for the apples, golden, rich and ripe, 

Drooping perchance into your very gripe ; 

Melons and pears, to hail the Autumn sun, 

And end the work that Summer’s breath begun. 
Then hail ! O Country! with thy offerings rare, 
Life-spring of health and joy, would I were always there! 


Stay! prattler, stay! a single word with thee, 
Thy Country is no paradise for me; 

Groves, hills, and meadows, spreading all around, 
And wondrous flowerets spangling all the ground. 
Sweet-scented all, perhaps—and fair to see, 

But oh! they have no living voice for me! 

No Soul, no Heart, no gentle thrilling tone, 
Where’er you go, you feel yourself alone ! 

Trees, flowers, and brooks may weave around your heart 
A binding link, a hallowed spell impart ; 

Some gentle tone, or treasured word may be 
Linked with each flower and every waving tree. 
Within each brook, thy dreaming eye may trace 
The beaming features of some long-loved face, 
That once with thee roamed over hill and dale, 
Plucked the wild flowers and breathed the evening gale; 
And the deep forest with its low-toned roar, 

Like the far thunder on the Ocean-shore, 

May wake wild thoughts no city could impart, 
And thrill each tendril of thy leaping heart; 

Yet, if alone, what soul would wish to hear 
Perpetual sweetness, with no heart to share? 

Oh! better far the kindred soul and eye, 

The smiling looks where sunshine seems to lie ; 
The busy streets and living voice of Man, 

Than the dim grove and hills that breezes fan. 
Mute statues all! and who would live alone, 

With faces round him turning all to stone? 
Life-like and perfect, yet so strangely still, 

That while they hush and soften you, they chill. 


The human soul is most with beauty rife, 

And kindred feelings make the chain of life ; 

Burst but these tendrils, and an empty space 

Seems the wide World, though crowned with every grace. 
Earth, Sea and Sky are silent to the soul, 

And the blood stagnates where it longs to roll: 








A Desert all! the whole broad country’s range, 
Compared with Cities, ever full of change. 

Then nestle there amid God’s noblest -flowers, 

Earth’s myriad hearts, nor sigh for wild wood bowers! 


a 


IsTERESTING Biocraruy.—Mr. J. C. Rives, Biair’s partner in the 
Globe, publishes a long letter in the Madisonian, in explanation of some- 
thing that has been said against him. We find in it the following—e 
plain story told in a new off-hand naive style :— 

“In the Fall of the year 1834, I became connected with the Globe, by 
purchasing from Francis P. Blair, then its sole editor and proprietor, one 
half of the establishment, and he and I have been its sole proprietors ever 
since. At the time I became connected with the Globe, I was a single 
man, and as poor a man in a pecuniary point of view, probably, as any 
editor about here. There’s self abasement for those who think that ‘mo- 
ney makes the man, and the want of it the fellow’’’ As svonas I became 


| connected with the Globe I began to pick up, which made me think of 
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other connections. On the 30th of December, 1836, I asked Mary Ann 
Elliot, the eldest sister of the editor of the Missouri Standard, if she would 
like to be connected with me in the holy state of Matrimony? She ans- 
wered with less than the usual hesitancy, I suppose from what I heard 
from others, that. she would. Her promptness in answering the question 
pleased me. I then asked her to fix the day on which the ceremonies 
should be solemnized; and she fixed on the 12th day of January, 1836, 
on which day we were married.” 
— 

A Covrackous Womay.—Some weeks ago a party of three or four 
Winnebago Indians attempted to steal a hog from the pen of Mr. Garri- 
son, at Sauk Prairie. Mr. G was from home. Mrs.G. hearing a dis- 
turbance among the pigs, went out, when the Indians dropped their roast- 
er and confronted the lady who had interrupted their avocations. Mrs. 
G. ordered them off—but they did not seem disposed to obey a single wo- 
man. She then hastened into the house, and the Indians resumed their 
attempts to supply themselves with pork ; but they had not succeeded in 
making a choice before they saw Mrs. G, coming towards them with a 
double-barrelled gun. ‘On this hint” they ran—but the lady deemed 
it improper to part with her visitors without some little ceremony, and so 
she discharged one of the barre!s at them—and, though “the game were 
flying,’ she made a pretty good shot—one of the visitors bearing off a few 
smal! favors in the shape of pigeon shot.— Wisconsin Democrat. 

— 


TRANSCENDENTALISM.—‘ The love-utterance of the spirit-life is only 
found in generic forms of speech, The essence of the child-heart is 
known in unity of desire. Food is the primitive idea. First, milk; 
which is positive in the mother source. Second, pap; which is com- 
parative and inductive. Third, all subjectives of the dental ordeal. In 
this last genus the exoteric mind vibrates through infinity. Simple bread 
has oneness of visible properties, but multiplicity of constituents. Horse- 
cake is dual. Sugar-plums are orbed. olasses in hogsheads is deriva- 
tive—through straws.” 

re 

The village of Warrenton, Miss., about ten miles below Vicks- 
burg, was almost entirely destroyed by fire a few days since. One en- 
tire square, comprising the business portion of the town was swept 
away. The amount of loss is not stated. There was no engine in town 
and so rapid was the progress of the fire that the explosion of nine kegs 
of powder in a warehouse gave the first intimation of its existence, 


— 
Tue Patterson Rar_roaD has reduced its rate of fare to twenty-five 
cents. This Road goes out to the Passaic Falls. 
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MARRIED. 


At Boston, July 13, Henry W. Longfellow to Fanny Elizabeth Appleton. 

At Boston, on the 13th inst., Edgar W. Bray to IsabellaI. Weeks. 

At Lowell, July 9th, William H. E. Hayes to Sarah L. Andrews. 

At Solon, Me., June 22d, Mr. Isaac Potter te Miss Nancy Hilton. 

At Toronto, Canada, July 6, J. Hilliyard Cameron to Elizabeth Boulton. 

At Adamsville, July 5, Duncan Campbell to Miss Louisa Hope. 
A 


DIED, 


On the 15th inst., of consumption, Richard R. Shooma, in his 22d year. 

On the 15th inst., Capt. Nicholas Bricken, in his 64th year. 

At Jamaica, L. 1. July 15th, James Foster, in his 82d year. 

At Utica, July 14, Mrs. Jemima Wright, in her 94th year. 

At Whitesboro, on the 14th inst., Phineas Camp, aged 994 years. 

On board ship Newark, Peter C. Deans, of this city, aged 26 years. 

At Washington City, July 12th, J. H. Ritter, in his 42d year. 

At Charleston, 8. C., July 8, Hon. Thos. Lowndes, in his 78th year. 

At Boston, July 11, Nathaniel Emmons, Esq., aged 84 years. 

At Boston on the 7th inst., Elizabeth Blake, daughter of Amos Wood, Jr. aged 
10 months. 

AtShirley Village, Mass., June 19, Augustus G. Parker, age 47 years. 

At Casco, Me., Sarah Whitney, aged 100 years and & months. 

On the 15th inst., Phoebe Ann Teller, aged 9 months and 10 days. 

On Monday, Jacob Butcher Cronk, aged 1 year and 6 months. 

On the 17th inst., Bartholomew Reilly, in the 19th year of his age. 


¢ Weexcy Report or InteERmMeNTs.—In the city and county of New York, from 


the 8th day of July to,the 15th day of July, 1843.—40 Men; 29 Women; 74 Boys ; 
67 Girle. Total 210. nes 





